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THE RHYTHMIC-SENSE GROUP AS A UNIT IN 
MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


What is the unit of language? It has long been taken for granted 
that it is the word, and most disputes have ranged around the man- 
ner in which we shall teach the meanings of single words. In case we 
found the ideal way to teach the meanings of isolated words, we should 
still have the usual difficulties in teaching a foreign language. Know- 
ing the meaning of foreign words does not mean that we know the 
foreign language. Words are the raw material out of which language 
is built, but they are not the real units. The words of one language 
do not always fit when translated into another language; often one 
word in English requires two or more to express the idea back of it 
when turned into the foreign language, and just as often it takes 
more than one English word to express what is meant by one word in 
some other language. Many times there is no possible translation of 
words, the only way to express the idea being by some roundabout 
explanation or description. The order is never the same throughout 
in any two languages. Some words are regularly omitted in one lan- 
guage and as regularly required in another. 

The word is not the common divisor of any two languages. One 
language makes a syllable do duty where a separate word is de- 
manded in another. This is one of the biggest stumbling blocks of all 
when comparing a Nordic and a Romance language. There seems to 
have been no universal principle governing the division of larger 
speech units into smaller ones. Latin made inflectional endings mere 
syllables; the Romance languages changed case-endings into prepo- 
sitions that preceded the noun, but retained verbal inflections in their 
syllabic form. English auxiliaries precede the verb as separate words. 
Personal object pronouns follow the verb in English as separate 
words ; if they follow in the Romance languages they are considered 
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syllabic, but if they precede they are separate words. Comparatively 
considered it is very hard to say what should constitute a syllable 
and what should constitute a word. It would not be necessary to 
distinguish words and syllables if all language were only oral, be- 
cause English auxiliaries, the personal pronouns, prepositions, and 
all other particles are just as syllabic in oral language as are inflec- 
tional endings in Romance languages. Even in modern English there 
is often a hesitancy and uncertainty whether we shall compound, or 
hyphenate, or write as separate words two closely related words as 
in: bedroom, drawing-room, dining room. Standard usage arbitra- 
rily says they shall be written as given here, but no one would be sure 
of this by their correct pronunciation. 

Words are not at all the concrete things we have always sup- 
posed them to be;in reality they are vague concepts. We have to 
build up these concepts from early childhood and only get their real 
meaning by hearing them used and using them in their various 
shades of meaning. The child first learns the word father as applying 
only to his own particular father, and he is astonished that another 
child should designate his father too by the same title. A child hears 
its mother say J and believes it refers only to her. Chair at first 
means a particular chair of definite size, color, markings, and use. 
Adjectives like white are first restricted to one individual object. If 
a child says water he means that he wants a drink of water; he has 
learned only that aspect of the concept. If, upon saying chair, he is 
lifted into his father’s huge armchair instead of his own little chair, 
he remembers to repeat what mother said when she discovered what 
he wanted, and will say little chair next time. Very soon a child learns 
tc couple words together and thereafter uses them in groups because 
they get better results. These combinations are simply longer words 
to him. He used syllables instead of words at a still earlier date, 
often garbling them as when he said da for water; he imitated as best 
he could, always using just as much of what he heard as he could 
recall, and only succeeding in making himself completely understood 
when he could use a whole phrase. 

When we come to learn a foreign language we have to measure it 
in terms of our own language. Because we have to deal with words 
in their printed form, we have chosen them as our unit of work. We 
could not get farther back to fundamentals and choose the syllable, for 
few syllables have anything like a definite meaning, while most words 
do have at first glance. If we analyze isolated words we soon see how 
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vague their real meaning is. Words are a sort of framework or pat- 
tern that takes on different shades of meaning when combined with 
other words. The meanings given in our dictionaries are mere ex- 
planations of the most probable turns the words will take when 
coupled with others. Often two or three such possibilities are listed. 
Somehow we vaguely know what any particular word means, but the 
very fact it is so hard to define shows how unsubstantial and intangi- 
ble it really is. . 

Take such an apparently concrete word as wind. The best single 
definition of wind is probably: air in motion, but what a different 
idea we get when we add a qualifying adjective such as cold wind, 
soft wind, moaning wind. Each combination gives us a new and 
different idea of wind, and the result is not the idea of wind plus 
that of the adjective, but a blending of the two. This blending usu- 
ally adds that tone of feeling or emotion so necessary to all meaning 
and so totally lacking in mere isolated words. 

As we hear our own language we unconsciously accept words as 
skeleton forms and withhold judgment until other words have fol- 
lowed and shown what meaning was intended. Native speech is not 
like a flowing stream, but an intermittent current of regular and 
rhythmic order; it is a sort of sucecssion of spurts followed by mo- 
mentary pauses. Consciousness seems to store up the various possi- 
bilities of each sound as speech flows by on to the pause. The ear holds 
each sound just long enough to get its cue and the meaning of the 
whole comes trailing along behind. The cue that fits in with what has 
gone before and what immediately follows, is the one selected. When 
the pause is reached a clear-cut and definite thought stands out in con- 
sciousness. The selective agency is automatic, and we are only subcon- 
sciously aware of the meanings of words until others have followed and 
fully determined the direction. Each word somehow maintains its 
fringe of meaning ready to hook up with the next, but that fringe oc- 
cupies a lower level of attention than does the group idea that follows. 

The case is even more convincing in silent reading. Here the eye 
rests on the whole group, the words of which are sensed in combina- 
tion. It has been fully determined by experiment that the eye does not 
move continuously, fixating on each word. It goes by jerks or short 
sweeps, pausing at regular intervals. Three or four words are com- 
prehended in one sweep if the material is fairly familiar. Some un- 
conscious selective faculty picks out the one possible element of each 
word and binds them into a well-knit whole. Sometimes we are led 
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astray, selecting the wrong cue, then we have to back up and start again. 

Reading our native language is somewhat like watching a motion 
picture. Each image remains on the screen just long enough to con- 
nect up with the one gone before and then makes way for the next. 
Grouping is also evident here. If the machine stops and the image 
becomes stationary, the illusion is gone; nor can we look at a series 
of stationary images and make them tell a story as it is told on the 
screen. There must be such a rate of speed that consciousness has 
two or more in its grasp at one time. One image always occupies the 
center of attention, but the previous one always colors it, and they 
together color the one approaching. The four or five held in con- 
sciousness at any one time seem to become living images by thus 
drafting themselves into one another. 

We cannot hope to learn a new language as we learned our mother 
tongue. The system we used then will give us general hints as to 
methods but the problem is very different when learning a second 
language. As a child we had neither ideas nor words, and the two 
grew up together. We never had clear perceptions until we mastered 
a vocabulary to express them. As adults, thought and ability to ex- 
press it are usually on a par. We have seen how the child mastered 
his concepts, and once mastered they must remain in consciousness ; 
we cannot erase them and rebuild them, and if we could it would be 
a useless waste of time ; the only thing we can really do is to retag them. 
Instead of the English word or words as counterparts of meaning, we 
want to make the foreign word or words serve in this capacity. 

Psychologists tell us that we can build up a new language area 
in the brain that will in time function independently of the old, but 
the old will always be more deep-seated and fundamental. Just as it 
took endless drill to create the old language area so will it require 
patient practice to build another area. As children with no inter- 
ference from a well-established language area the problem is simple, 
but after our native language is well mastered and language habits 
made automatic by use, our mode of thought expression becomes so 
fixed that we almost necessarily follow it in using a later acquired 
language. The one outstanding problem of modern language teaching, 
from a psychological standpoint, is to reduce to a minimum the effects 
of native language habits. 


It will help us to look into the manner in which a young foreign- 
born child learns English when he comes to this country. At first such 
a child understands nothing of what he hears, but he listens and 
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absorbs in silence; he hears such expressions as: “I didn’t do it.” 
“Your turn now.” “Throw it to me.” and he sees the situation enacted 
calling for these and other similar phrases; he does not hear single 
words, for language is not used that way. If our foreign lad is in 
difficulties himself, he tries to recall the magic phrase used by the 
young American when in a similar plight and imitates him as best he 
can. He would often hear two or more such succession of syllables 
as: “You let me alone; just because you are twice my size you think 
you can pick on me.” These would sound as three separate spurts of 
speech, of which Jone, twice and pick would stand out more distinctly. 
If our young immigrant used these phrases he would likely say only 
these outstanding syllables. He would not mean to use only a part of 
a word, but he would be forced to do so because he could not remem- 
ber any more; he would know that it was not complete. All that he 
did use would have the correct word order and stress. 

Doubtless the young immigrant translated into his own language 
the phrases he heard and whose setting vaguely impressed their 
meaning upon him; to do so would give him a firmer grasp of their 
meaning. Very likely the phrase that came to his mind when caught 
on the wrong block and in need of defending his trespassing was the 
more deep-seated native phrase, but he would not have to think in his 
native language after he could handle the English phrases that pro- 
cured his wants. When he got his English phrases twisted he would 
have to grope again in the old language area as he tried so hard to 
recall how his thought could be expressed in English. In short he 
would translate only when in difficulties of expressing himself, finding 
less and less occasion for doing so as he mastered the new language. 

The young immigrant’s method has been given in detail because 
it is highly instructive for our problem. If we could reproduce the 
setting he worked under, we too could teach a foreign language as 
quickly and as well as the boys of the street taught this foreign-born 
boy. We cannot bring this element of necessity to bear in the class- 
room, nor can we create that vital interest engendered by necessity. 
We must not hesitate to supplement the process when we realize our 
limitations and handicaps. We must abbreviate, short-circuit, and 
create artificial conditions that will make up for this lack. Ours will 
have to be a controlled experiment—not so good as nature’s way, but 
the best we can possibly do. 

What is this unit of speech used by us in abbreviated form as 
children, heard and used imperfectly by the young immigrant, the 
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unit that includes our short questions and likewise the answers in 
ordinary conversation, the unit that constitutes our spurts of speech 
in more complicated oral discourse, the unit that is used as a measure 
while we read aloud any sort of written matter, the unit of compre- 
hension in silent reading? In short, the unit we must employ when 
we in any manner make use of a language we know well to communi- 
cate thought ? 

For want of a better term we shall call this unit the “rhythmic- 
sense group,” which we shall usually refer to as the “phrase group” 
for brevity’s sake. The name is suggestive of the unit, for “sense” 
means that the group has a definite meaning and “rhythmic’’ implies 
that it has a symmetrical movement of utterance and is marked by 
certain quantity and recurring stress. It is a difficult unit to define 
because we do not see it isolated in written language, yet it is as 
clearly marked off in spoken language as is the word in the written 
form. This group is not necessarily divided off by punctuation 
marks; it is not the so-called breath-group, for we usually include 
two or more such groups in one effort of breath. The group is limited 
by an initial and a final pause and pronounced as an uninterrupted 
succession of syllables. It is not composed of so many or so few 
words but so many syllables. The words are not recognized as such, 
but syllables are clearly marked off. The number of syllables com- 
posing it seem never to exceed eight, and they usually range from 
four to eight. The limit of the number of syllables seems to be sensed 
rather than counted or measured. It seems as though we follow a 
sort of rhythm, grouping words together so long as their combined 
number of syllables does not exceed eight, knowing intuitively not to 
attempt to include too long a word after we have already five or six 
syllables in the group, even though the added word could fit in and 
add to the sense of the whole. In short the rhythmic feature is more 
determinative of the unit than is the sense feature. 

These rhythmic groups have long since been recognized in poetry 
but they have not been considered in prose. The poets have written 
lines of varying length, but those that contained more than eight 
syllables have always been divided into two groups, usually with a 
strong accent on the last syllable of the hemistitch. A modification of 
all that governed the poet seems also to apply to prose combinations. 
There is some sort of rhythmic swing to oral prose, and something—I 
know not what—governs the stressed syllable in a phrase. If this 
rhythm is absent we usually cannot understand the speaker, and if we 
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do we describe his speech as wooden or monotonous. More research 
is needed to determine this regular rise and fall of the voice, but it is 
perfectly clear that the limit is eight syllables in the group.) 

The words of a rhythmic-sense group are somewhat analogous to 
the letters composing a single word. If some one says c-a and stops 
we get no meaning and give no reaction other than wonder, until 
p or t or n is added, which gives us cap or cat or can. If a speaker 
pauses before he finishes a speech group we usually have some idea of 
what he must have meant to say, but we cannot always be sure. The 
first words may have coalesced into such a definite meaning that only 
one interpretation is possible, and we fill in the gap with the only ele- 
ment that could be lacking. If such meaningless particles as in—the 
are used we are just as much at sea as if c-a were uttered. If house 
is added we know that a spatial relation within a place was meant, 
but if year 1924 is added we know that a temporal relation is meant. 

Sometimes the rhythmic-sense group is a whole sentence; some- 
times it must include only a single word, but more usually it is a 
group of connected words arranged after the peculiar manner of the 
language in question. It does not always consist of the same definite 
parts of speech—now being made up of article, adjective, and noun; 
now of adverb and complement ; now of a subordinate clause ; but con- 
taining a connected series of words capable of being pronounced as 
an uninterrupted whole, and always calling up a more concrete image 
than does an isolated word. The separate syllables are printed in 
groups of words, but in speech we make no more pause at the end of 
these words than we do after the various syllables in any one word. 
This fact is the reason that such a phrase in an unknown foreign 
tongue sounds like one long word. We do not realize that we speak 
natively in the same manner, because we always see our own lan- 
guage written in separate words. The first written forms of most 
languages—probably of all—were not divided into words; this device 
was introduced later because it was seen that certain word elements 
occurred over and over again. Illiterate people do not seem to know 
the separate word elements of certain stereotyped phrases as shown by 
their incongruous combinations, and it is very doubtful whether 
tribes possessing only an oral form of language know that such things 
as words really exist as divisions of speech. Children are first ac- 
quainted with this fact when they learn to read their mother tongue. 

We must admit that our present system of making the word the 
unit of modern language is far from perfect. No matter what method 
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is used in its presentation, thought continues to be wrought in English 
moulds and is slowly and laboriously paraphrased into the foreign 
form. Garbled and halting attempts along the lines of English models 
are the only possible results if the word is made the unit. 

After all, what governs us in our blind custom of making the word 
the unit of work? When we wish to recall a foreign word that has 
temporarily escaped us, we usually do so by calling up the equivalent 
of an English phrase that includes that word. We do this because the 
thought current once started will naturally travel over the newly con- 
structed line of communication and will have to pass the station repre- 
sented by this word. Knowing this fact we have made no use of it in 
teaching others the same foreign language. 

It was long taken for granted that to learn to read our mother 
tongue we must first learn the twenty-six letters that make up every 
possible word in the language. Logically this seemed feasible, but 
psychology has proven this idea false. Advocates of modern methods 
of teaching native children to read had to show by actual results that 
it was not necessary to first teach the letters of the alphabet. Some- 
how children learn the separate letters by the time they need them, 
without being taught. Would not the situation be analogous here? 
Would not separate words of a rhythmic-sense group be as readily 
learned as letters. 

If we made the rhythmic-sense group the unit in teaching foreign 
languages, the words within the group would be naturally pro- 
nounced. Take the English articles the and a, the preposition to, the 
conjunction and, and other similar and necessary particles—all of 
which are pronounced very differently in a group from what they 
are when standing alone. If we correctly pronounce the English 
phrase composed of the words in-the-house it will not sound at all like 
the composite made up of the correct pronunciation of the individual 
words. It is not in plus the plus house but an almost entirely new 
thing. The i of in is not heard, the n being linked directly with th of 
the and forming a single syllabic combination which is articulated with 
the following e¢ heard as a sort of w/t sound. The phrase sounds like: 
nth(uhjhouse. How could a foreigner divine all this if he were 
taught only the pronunciation of these isolated words? If the whole 
combination were first taught he would tend to get the correct pro- 
nunciation of each element by imitation. Since in the is similarly pro- 
nounced in every combination he would never need to learn the cor- 
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rect pronunciation of the separate words unless he too became a lan- 
guage teacher and taught the same errors he was forced to learn. 

The rhythmic-sense group is conducive to the mastery of certain 
rather definite models that may be used unconsciously in correctly 
pronouncing other similar forms. Children make use of this principle 
in forming past tenses and past participles of new verbs. It cannot 
be a matter of reason with them but of unconscious imitation. They 
even apply the principle to irregular verbs whose forms they could 
never have heard as when they say go-ed and see-d. Children do not 
have to learn by rule that the suffix ed is pronounced as ¢ after voice- 
less consonants, yet they pronounce it so even in second-year readers. 
The same principle could be used in teaching a foreign language if the 
phrase group were made the unit. 

In such a language as Spanish there is a great deal of assimilation 
and linking within the phrase group. Take for example the phrase: 
un baile bueno. The n becomes m before b, being sounded nasally and 
linked with bai without change of position. The first b is plosive 
since it follows a nasal consonant, while the second is the ordinary 
fricative Spanish b. There is almost as much to unlearn when these 
three words are linked together as was required to learn when stand- 
ing alone. If we taught the correct group pronunciation it would be 
far easier to explain the varying values of the letters when found in 
different combinations, and in addition the phrases would serve as 
models for other similar phrases. 

The rhythmic-sense group is more easily retained in memory than 
is the mere single word. The ability to reproduce the sound is not 
considered here, for clearly one can more easily reproduce two syllables 
of one word than he can, say six, of a group of three words; but even 
here one gains by using the phrase group because he can reproduce 
the combined sounds of three words more easily than he can the 
separate sounds of the same words as individual units. On the other 
hand one can far more easily recognize the meaning of the group than 
he can that of even one single word because the meaning of the group is 
more concrete. The more definite the association with the meaning 
the more surely will the meaning be retained, and the meaning of the 
group is clearly more concrete and definite than is that of any single 
word. After all, recognition is the first factor to be emphasized. Under- 
standing the language as spoken and written should occupy the center 
of effort for a long time, and the reproductive and creative side should 
be merely incidental and emphasized solely as an aid to recognition. 
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Interpretation of thought expressed by the foreign language must nec- 
essarily precede expression of thought by means of the same medium. 
In learning telegraphy the learner would have to have a great deal of 
practice in receiving before he would need intensive drill in sending. 

If one used this new unit as a basis of teaching a modern language 
there would no longer be any cause for dispute between those who 
favor translation and those who prefer a direct association between 
symbols and meaning. We could then use the student’s native lan- 
guage as an apperceptive mass, or basis, upon which to rear the new 
structure and not run into the difficulties encountered when the mere 
word is the unit. As we have shown, the word is not the common 
divisor and the meanings of words do not always correspond in any 
two languages. The meanings of the larger units do correspond 
in nine cases out of ten, and any non-conforming units need not be 
used at first. With foreign phrases that do correspond the simplest 
way to get their meaning is to turn them unhesitatingly into English. 
We have always gotten meaning of everything else through English, 
so why make an exception here when no harm can result? We have 
to build on the known in order to master the unknown, and native 
language is too closely connected with existing ideas to be ignored. 
When we learned to read we used oral words as a basis for learning the 
written form, and never attempted to make the connection a direct one. 

No one would say that it is harmful to tell a student outright that 
el caballo blanco means the white horse, or that esta en el corral 
means is in the lot. If the teacher uses a chart and points to the pic- 
ture of the white horse as he pronounces the Spanish phrase, he 
need not bother to say the white horse, but he should make it con- 
venient to use the corresponding English phrase a bit later so as to be 
sure that all-of the class did really understand that he meant the white 
horse and not the gray horse or the nondescript cayuse. The young 
immigrant had to guess on similar occasions and often got a per- 
verted idea, but in our controlled experiment there is no need of let- 
ting any vagueness creep in. We shall have to make up in this manner 
for our inability to produce a setting that will force a meaning on 
the student and cause him to grope silently into his native language 
area and grasp this same thought. The teacher will likewise point to 
the red cow and say /a vaca roja and add estdé en el corral. El burro 
grande, el burro pequeno, esta en frente de la casa, esta detrds de la 
casa will be taught. By various combinations dozens of simple sen- 
tences, each of which is composed of only two elements, can be made 
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of these phrases. These sentences will be pronounced as two natural 
units by the teacher and repeated in the same manner by the class 
until they can be rattled off in a natural manner without the slightest 
hesitation, with only one pause between the two phrases. 

Intensive and rapid drill will fix the sound of ten or more phrases 
in mind in one lesson, and enable the students to express these simple 
thoughts through this new medium. There has been no puzzle about 
it. The definite article, the position and agreement of adjectives have 
not been mentioned. Nothing impossible has been exacted of the stu- 
dent. He has not been told to keep English out of his mind; in fact 
he has been subtilely advised to think the white horse when he heard 
el caballo blanco since the English phrase is a more definite tag than 
is the mere picture, which if he interprets at all he will surely interpret 
through the medium of English words with which it has always been 
associated before. When the student knows definitely what the new 
phrase means he has no occasion to drill on this connection. The 
problem now is to fit him to use the new phrase as a substitute for the 
old. To do this the new phrase must now be connected directly with 
the meaning, and clearly drill in translation will prevent this. 

Since we cannot bring about natural situations that will auto- 
matically provide drill in direct connection we must create artificial 
situations that will bring it about. One device that can be used here 
is answers to questions. By teaching one new phrase: Donde esta 
and its English equivalent: here is? we can ask for the location of 
the various colored animals, and members of the class can give us the 
answer by connecting two known units. Questions of this nature will 
guide the student’s thinking by keeping it within the bounds of a lim- 
ited stock of foreign phrases. Some of the brighter students may be 
asked to tell the story as the teacher points to the charts. A phrase 
may be given and members of the class asked to add another that will 
tell a story. Imagination may be called into play for other possible 
positions of the various animals. In this way the new phrases may be 
polished by repeated use until they too will function in expressing 
thought. The ideal method would be to make the new phrases inde- 
pendent of their English equivalents by connecting them so repeatedly 
and in such a variety of ways with the thought for which they stand 
that the one thing would call up the other. The old connection between 
the English phrase and the thought will never be forgotten, but the stu- 
dent soon reaches the place where he does not have to call it to mind. 

After a few lessons of this type, the teacher will write on the 
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board the phrases which have been fully mastered orally. The student 
will now have to learn to read at the same time he is learning to use 
the new language orally. Asa child he had to learn symbols and ideas 
simultaneously, but now that he has ideas he is required to interpret 
and to express them by a new code of symbols, and he must do this 
both by visual and auditory images. 

When the teacher presented the phrase e! caballo blanco orally 
the student was not told which word meant horse and which word 
meant white; in fact he was not told that there were three words in 
the group. Clearly this procedure is impossible now for written lan- 
guage must make use of words. It would not be wise to write the 
unit as a succession of syllables because it must be in the same form 
that it will be used in everyday life. Here is the danger point. Seeing 
the phrase written in words will cause the word to receive undue 
importance unless counteracted by the teacher. If these phrases have 
been well grounded orally, this difficulty is minimized. The student 
will take an interest in seeing the oral phrases he already knows, now 
expressed in written form. If the teacher reads off the phrase as he 
points to it and drills the class in this same unhesitating reading of it, 
the students may learn to read it without stopping at every word. 

A second difficulty with the written form will be the new and un- 
accustomed values of the letters, but this same difficulty obtains with 
the current word method. It, too, will be minimized if there has been 
sufficient oral drill, because a knowledge of the correct sound will tend 
to call up the new letter values. Still old habits are very strong and it 
will take a great deal of drill to make the connections sufficiently strong 
to function. Again artificial means must come to our rescue. If the 
letter d has always been pronounced with the tongue resting against 
the front part of the hard palate, the student will surely use this same 
position when he attempts to pronounce the Spanish d. But if the 
class is told that Spanish d (whose oral value he knows in dénde) is 
formed by touching the tongue against the lower rim of the upper 
front teeth he will be in a position to pronounce it, and the knowledge 
of the correct position aided by his knowledge of the sound will likely 
equip him to habitualize it by practice. 

Practical phonetics must be continued for many weeks, but it 
should never become an end in itself. The explanations of speech- 
organ positions should be based always on sounds known orally, which 
can be used as illustrative material. 

Rules for accent need not be taken up yet, for the new values of 
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the letters are more important at this time. Word accent will tend to 
call attention to words as such while letter values are independent of 
words. After a week or so the rules for accent can be deduced and 
systematized under the guidance of the teacher by comparison of the 
pronunciation of known words. 

The class should now be required to copy the phrases from the 
board, and then to write them on the board while the teacher dictates 
them. Some students will find it extremely difficult to write from 
dictation, and for the benefit of such the teacher will use only a few 
phrases, repeating them over and over until they are mastered. It is 
better to select phrases that will make complete sentences when 
coupled together, reading them first as single units and then as two 
separate units of a sentence with just enough pause to limit them. 

If a looseleaf textbook could be provided, the sheets containing 
the first lesson could now be put into the hands of the class. Such a 
sheet would contain the phrases so far studied with their correspond- 
ing equivalents listed after the manner of usual lesson vocabularies, 
and various drill exercises. In view of the many new things heaped 
upon the learner the meanings of some of the phrases will surely be 
forgotten. If the English equivalents are not given the student must 
grope about in obscurity and become disgusted by the hopelessness of 
it all. The reading lesson need not be translated, and certainly the 
exercises will not be exercises in translation. The little stories known 
orally will be written and accompanied by illustrations in order to 
facilitate a direct connection. Phrases will be written with blanks to | 
be filled in to complete them. Questions will be given and answers 
required. 

Some points of grammar will be brought out in class, being de- 
veloped under the guidance of the teacher, and always based on 
known material. Now for the first time the teacher will call attention 
to words. The class may be shown the way the new language ar- 
ranges the order of the words, the four forms of the definite article, 
the position and forms of the adjective, simple inflections of verb 
forms—all of which may be taught by comparison of the known 
phrase groups. It requires a skilful teacher not to overdo this feature. 
The only purpose of grammar at first is to systematize knowledge al- 
ready required and not to pave the way for succeeding difficulties. 

Naturally all the conversation regarding grammar will be done in 
English since the purpose is to simplify and systematize, and clearly 
this cannot be done in a language the class does not yet know. 
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Succeeding lessons will be handled in the same manner, the new 
phrases introduced being presented orally before being placed in the 
hands of the class. Gradually the ability to write such new phrases 
when presented orally will be acquired. By a process of elimination— 
partly guided by the teacher and partly intuitively—the separate 
words will be learned and new combinations of them formed by the 
students themselves. Children learn to handle letters this way and 
spell out new words. This procedure would be real grammar, con- 
structive rather than analytical. 

The looseleaf textbook would contain at the end a glossary of all 
phrases with their English equivalents used in the book. These phrases 
could be catalogued by listing them alphabetically under the longest 
word, or the first of two equally long words of the phrase, arranging ° 
the words that precede or follow the longest word to the left or right 
respectively of this vertical column of long words. This vocabulary 
would be kept in the looseleaf cover, and the new lesson sheets would 
be added after each had been presented orally. 

To forestall some certain objections to this method, let it be said 
here that the writer does not flatter himself that he believes he has dis- 
covered a new method that will prove a panacea for all language- 
teaching ills. There are many unanswered queries in his own m id 
concerning certain phases of its application. He believes that the gen- 
eral principle is sound, but that the details must be worked out by ex- 
periment. The method must be tried out and its weak points checked. 
In a general way the writer has applied the principle for several years 
in teaching Romance languages, in that he has taught words in groups, 
but never to the extent advocated here. 

Some one will ask what is the difference between this plan and that 
usually followed in direct method texts where new words are first pre- 
sented in complete sentences composed of only one or two new words 
in a group of known words. The answer is that the current method, 
even though a great improvement on the old, still makes the word 
the basis of instruction, while the plan here proposed aims to get 
away from the word as a unit in any capacity. New phrase groups 
and not new words are ever sought. 

Others will say that this plan is like that used in the time-worn 
traveler's guides—the tourist's favorite on ocean liners. Such a 
phrase book contains hundreds of phrases covering the more impor- 
tant situations likely to be met with by the traveler in foreign coun- 
tries. These phrases are simply listed once in their printed form; no 
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exercises for their use are given, and no drill at all is provided. 
And even though such phrases would usually come under our defini- 
tion of the rhythmic-sense group, such a book could no more be said 
to portray this method than would an ordinary bilingual dictionary 
set forth the usual word method. 

Another more vital objection that might be raised is that the now 
possible units would be multiplied manyfold. But the same objection 
was raised against the word method of teaching in the first grade. 
Writers of primers solved the problem by using only a relatively 
small number of words. The same principle could be employed here. 

In the opinion of the writer the one great difficulty would be the 
preparation of a suitable textbook. The writer of the text would 
have to decide what phrases to include, whether he should emphasize 
the repetition of words, how and when to present the grammatical ma- 
terial, just when to emphasize the breaking up of the group into words. 
All of this would necessitate careful study and perhaps experiment. 
For the second year ordinary texts might be used, for it is a simple 
matter for the teacher to read the material aloud and draw a vertical 
line between the phrase groups. It would be better, however, to have 
the vertical line printed and to include suitable exercises and the new 
sort of glossary suited to the teaching of the method. 

To sum up, the advantages of using the rhythmic-sense group as 
a unit in foreign-language teaching are: 

(1). It is the psychological instead of the logical unit. 

(2). It saves time, because the group can be retained as easily as the 
word. 

(3). It is conducive to memory because the unit of work is also the 
unit of use. 

(4). It is conducive to correct pronunciation because the words are 
linked together as they are naturally spoken. 

(5). It dispenses with preliminary grammatical training. 

(6). It facilitates the mastery of inflections, word order, and idioms. 

(7). It makes conversation possible from the very outset. 

(8). It gives reading and conversation the principle places. 

(9). It makes later use of the language more natural and easy. 

(10). It permits of the actual building up of a new language area in 
the brain of the learner. 


Cottey F. SPARKMAN 


UNIverSITY oF UTAH 
Satt Lake City 
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HUGO WAST—ARGENTINE NOVELIST 


In the year 1911 an Argentine author barely known in his own 
country, published his third novel. At first it met with the same fate 
as his two earlier books and remained for some time unnoticed. But 
in the course of twelve years it has gradually come into its own and, 
in Argentina, it now ranks almost as a classic. The number of copies 
sold has reached the hundred thousand mark and the author’s literary 
reputation has become firmly established throughout South America. 
Yet here, in the United States, except to a very limited number, the 
title of Flor de Durazno is even less known than the name of its dis- 
tinguished author, Gustavo Martinez Zuviria, who usually signs him- 
self Hugo Wast. 

According to the short biographical notice concerning him, pub- 
lished in Argentines of Today’, Wast was born on October 23, 1883, 
in Cordoba. His family was one of distinction, his father being 
Zenon Martinez and his mother, Carolina de Zuviria, a descendant of 
Dr. Facundo de Ziviria, President of the Constituent Convention of 
1853. Wast received his education in Santa lé, where he attended 
first the Colegio de la Inmaculada Concepcién and later the provincial 
Universidad de Santa Fé. By the latter institution he was granted the 
degree of Doctor of Laws in 1907. 

As a boy he developed a great love for reading. When he was 
twelve years old, he tells us, tales of adventure would make him lose 
all notion of time. In fact they awakened his curiosity to such a degree 
that he taught himself French. In his own words :* 


Por esa época, en un destierro de vacaciones, aprendi francés, sin 
otro maestro que un diccionario, y sin mas fin que leer un libro de viajes 
por Africa, de Stanley, “La Torre de Servitude’’, con laminas por- 
tentosas, entre ellas una donde aparecia un cocodrilo devorandose un 
muchacho. 


His imagination, quickened by these readings, began to bear fruit 
early. By the time that he was twenty-two Wast had written two nov- 
els. The first, Alegre, was published in two volumes by the Fernando 
Fe Publishing House of Madrid in 1906 while Wast was still a student. 


Cai Edited by William Belmont Parker, Buenos Aires, The Hispanic Society of 
America, New York, 1920, 2 vols., I, 189-190. 
21a Nacién, Buenos Aires, Domingo 28 de Octubre de 1923, p. 7. 
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The second, Novia de vacaciones, did not appear in print until the year 
following. 

Both of these books, though far from crude, are plainly the work 
of a beginner. Both of them reflect the character of Wast’s readings 


during this period of his literary apprenticeship. Wast himself admits 
this in his statement :* 


Ese misero “Alegre” esta demostrando lo pueril y a la vez proceloso 
de mis lecturas : “Robinson Crusoe”, “La Isla del Tesoro”, de Steven- 
son, “La Roca de las Gaviotas”, de Sandeau, “Sin Familia”, de Malot, 
Julio Verne, Mayne Reid, Walter Scott y, cosa increible, Shakespere, 
de quien no gustaba sino las hecatombes. 


It would be unfair to the two novels, however, to stop with this 
statement, since both of them show evidences of marked originality and 
both contain in embryo some of the best elements of Wast’s later 
works. As we follow the fortunes of the little negro boy, Alegre, from 
the time of his parents’ capture in Africa, through the periods of his 
servitude with a troupe of strolling acrobats, his wanderings in Argen- 
tina in search of his foster-parents and his precocious love for little 
Margarita Alvarado, we obtain many a peep at future characters, 
scenes and episodes. Thus the good old parish priest of Brandzen is 
but a sketch of the kindly Padre Rochero of Flor de Durazno and 
of the sturdy Don Dimas Carrizo of Ciudad turbulenta—ciudad alegre; 
the pretty childhood scenes between Alegre and Margarita are pre- 
liminary studies for the delightful adventures of Gracian and Mirra 
in Valle negro or of Pablito and Judith in La que no perdond. The 
rich strokes of color in the descriptions of Argentine landscapes and 
customs are the trial work of the same brush which was to paint 

later the rural backgrounds of Fuente sellada and La casa de los 
-cuervos. In the character of Angelina, the forsaken heroine of Novia 
de vacaciones, as well as in the sisters Lidia and Javierita, there may 
be found many of the traits which were later to reappear in Matilde 
and Laura of Los ojos vendados and its sequel, EF] vengador. 

The first of Wast’s novels to meet with true artistic as well as ma- 
terial success, was, as has already been stated, Flor de Durazno,which 
appeared in 1911. It is grim and yet an extremely sympathetic treat- 
ment of the problem of the unmarried mother. It forms the first of a 
series of four novels depicting various phases and discussing various 
problems of Argentine provincial life. Following it came Fuente 
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sellada (1914) with its theme of a wronged woman’s terrible ven- 
geance. Though the subject matter of both of the foregoing works 
suggests Zola and the Naturalists, the treatment is polished and 
chaste like that of Valera or of the Biblical epigraph of Flor de 
Durazno, Nathan's story of the one ewe lamb (II Kings, XII, 3-4). 

In La casa de los cuervos (1915) Wast gave new life to the 
events connected with one of the many political revolutions which 
retarded the progress of the young republic. The theme of this 
swiftly moving narrative is an unusual variation of the “triangle,” 
in that the young revolutionary hero wins the love of the widow of 
his opponent and victim. 

The last novel of the group, Valle negro, is another family trag- 
edy, the result of a feud between the owners of two adjacetit ranches. 
It shows how the tyranny of a brother’s pride in his family keeps his 
sister from her lover and her child. 

These four novels give an intimate picture of the life on the large 
estates with which Wast is familiar. It is a life that retains most of 
its old, feudal characteristics, but is gradually beginning to feel the 
influence of modern agricultural methods. Wast loves to linger over 
such rural scenes as the early morning milkings, the search for the 
riding colts, the ride through the open fields, the annual round-ups 
and brandings, the preparation and the constant drinking of mate, or 
the loitering about the church portal during the Sunday service. In 
each of the four books he has succeeded in producing a flowing tale 
full of the color and the spirit of the region he interprets. The primi- 
tive emotions of his characters are always in harmony with the 
simplicity of their environment and their plane of living. 

It is only natural, in view of Wast’s antecedents, that politics 
should have cast its spell over him. He was elected diputado to the 
National Congress and in this capacity took up his residence in 
Suenos Aires. His sojourn there provided the material for his next 
four novels, all of which concern themselves with the life of the 
national capital. The first of them, Ciudad turbulenta — ciudad 
alegre (1919), expresses the provincial’s horror at the wickedness 
of the cosmopolitan city. Its title is taken from a passage in the 
prophecy of Isaiah (XXII, 2). The novel is, properly speaking, a 
social study, the bitter arraignment of that society which spends its 
time in riotous living, utterly careless of the existence of the ator- 
rantes, the “down-and-outers” whose cause Wast pleads so valiantly 
through the mouth of the priest, Don Dimas Carrizo. 
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From the evil city of the present Wast turns to the discordant 
city of the past and in La corbata celeste (1920) he tries his hand 
at the historical novel. The work is strongly reminiscent of Marmol’s 
classic diatribe against the tyrant Juan Manuel Rozas in Amalia. In 
technique, the two novels are almost identical, but Wast’s attitude is 
much the juster of the two. Unlike- Marmol, he has no axe to grind. 
He emphasizes rather the purely human side of the great dictator's 
foibles. 

La corbata celeste was followed at intervals of a year by two 
problem novels, Los ojos vendados (1921)—first published under the 
title El amor vencido—and El vengador (1922). The first deals 
with the failure of a girl with a modern education to make her way 
against the conservative ideas in the old social order. The second 
assumes that a parent’s love for his child is the fundamental law of 
life and it attempts to prove that this law avenges itself upon those 
who disregard it. 

The latest work to come from Wast’s pen, La que no perdond 
(1923) is also a problem novel. Its scene, however, is laid no longer 
in the great city, but back on the country estates in the provinces. In 
it Wast discusses whether or not a wife should pardon the sins of her 
faithless husband. Though the character of the heroine, Mercedes 
Virreyes, recalls vividly Dota Perfecta, Wast’s treatment of his 
theme lacks the artistry of the great Galdos. As a recent reviewer has 
correctly pointed out,* “Wast’s accurate portrayal of ranch life and 
ranch types sounds perhaps the happiest note of the book.” 

Wast is, first of all, a narrator. His tales are tales of action, 
packed with excitement and dramatic force. A succession of episodes 
sweeps across the narrative with the impetuousness of the pampero. 
Let the following account of a fight between two gauchos serve as an 
example of his skill in story-telling: 


Yo me habia aproximado al grupo, oi de pronto los gritos del 
juez del matadero. 

—j;Ahijuna! ; yo te voy a ensefiar a enlazar, sotreta! 

PareciOme airada de veras la voz, y me dirigi a la casilla, a tiempo 
que Jacinto se encaraba con el gaucho de la Federala. 

— No fué de intento, don, — murmuro éste, palido y ronco de 
rabia o de miedo. 


3The New York Times Book Review, Sunday, January 13, 1924. 
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— Casi me has pegado con la argolla, chambon ! 

Parece que el gauchito, revoleando el lazo, paso cerca del grupo 
donde estaba el juez. 

Humillado por su torpeza, se encrespo al oir el nuevo insulto. Era 
un mocito empacado, se alz6 el ala del sombrero, y con la mano a la 
cintura espero al otro. 

Pero no hizo ni un movimiento, lo aguard6é no mas, y Jacinto 
fuera de juicio, ante la gallardia con que el mancebo lo miraba, le 
tiré un revés con que habria podido matar a un caballo. 

El gauchito se agacho y el terrible pufietazo castigo el aire sola- 
mente y acto continuo lo vimos echar mano al cuchillo, mas no al- 
canzo a sacarlo, pues Jacinto lo volteé de un garrotazo en la cabeza, 
con su pesado talero de hierro. 

Fué una escena vivisima. Cuando nos acercamos, el gaucho yacia 
en tierra, bafiado el rostro en sangre. Uno de los compafieros de mi 
primo lo tanted. 

— No lo has muerto, Jacinto. 

—j Mejor! — respondio éste, que se habia turbado un poco. 

— ; Qué ha de ser mejor! No te la va a perdonar: un dia t otro 
te hallara donde pueda cobrarte la deuda. 

Los dos se miraron; los otros compaiieros parecian de acuerdo 
con este prondstico.* 

But it is not only in those novels which deal with life on the 
estancias that Wast has had an eye for the colorful and the pictur- 
esque. To be sure, he loves to tell of the far-reaching open plains 
and of the elemental passions of the people who dwell there. But in 
his urban novels as well, he has created characters and scenes which 
are significant and alive. One of his most convincing pictures is 
that of the priest, Don Dimas, and his following of atorrantes: 


Vivia el sacerdote en una bohardilla, sobre el tejado de una vieja 
casa de Palermo, desde donde se divisaba el infinito horizonte del 
Rio de la Plata. 

Los atorrantes se habian acostumbrado a su figura extrafia y pa- 
cificadora, que no turbaba su feroz independencia, y que se les aseme- 
jaba en la pobreza de su traje, en la simplicidad de sus gustos, en el 
desalifio de su cabello blanco, tizado por la ventisca. 

Y Don Dimas empezaba a amarles. 

En los dias de sol, cuando de las cuevas horadadas en el talud de 


4a corbata celeste, pp. 44-45. 
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los caminos 0 en las grietas de las barrancas, sacaban sus andrajos 
para tenderlos al buen aire, él se les arrimaba, porque lo alegre del 
dia disponialos a palabras cordiales. 

Libres, felices, viviendo a la orilla del muladar, explotaban los 
desperdicios de la ciudad con industria de mineros. 

Si alguna vez se hastiaban de su miseria, tenian la muerte a mano 
en las ruedas de los trenes que pasan a centenares cada dia por ese 
lugar ; y hasta podian librarse de la vida sin horror de la sangre, con 
el rayo escondido de las vias eléctricas, capaces de fulminar los en un 
segundo. 

Pocos metros mas alla empieza la playa del gran rio, eternamente 
castigada por sus olas, que también podia dar descanso a sus huesos. 

Pero no ocurre nunca el suicidio de un atorrante; mueren de 
viejos o de hambre; jamas de neurastenia o de remordimientos. 

Un verdadero gentio aguardaba esa mafiana a Don Dimas, a la 
sombra del puente, concurrencia desharrapada e inquietante, pero en 
realidad paciente y dulce. 

Habia hasta una mujer, una vieja astrosa, rubicunda, desbordante 
de gozo porque acababa de cosechar un montén de naranjas medio 
podridas, arrojadas de un vagon y las cambiaba entre sus compaferos 
por mascadas de tabaco. 

Muchos eran muy viejos; otros lo parecian. Podia juzgarse de su 
edad por sus barbas, negras, rojizas, amarillas, cenicientas. Habia 
ojos enconados que brillaban entre cejas espantables, y ojos orgullo- 
sos, acostumbrados al vasto horizonte y a los bosques de Palermo; y 
narices rojas de alcohol, y homoplatos recios, y dientes feroces, enne- 
grecidos y gastados como si mascaran piedras. 

Sin camisa algunos, cruzado el saco, mostraban sectores de piel 
blanca y sucia. Los que tenian una camiseta gustaban de exhibirla 
echando atras las alas de la chaqueta y metiendo las manos en los bol- 
sillos del pantalon. 

Siendo tantos, ni uno solo se parecia al otro, no obstante pertenecer 
a un unico tipo inconfundible de la especie humana. 

Esperaban diseminados, sin trabar conversacion, porque solo es- 
cuchaban con gusto a Don Dimas. 

El les hablaba, simplemente, sacando del Evangelio o de la Es- 
critura el tema de sus discursos.® 

Wast’s style, as may be seen from the foregoing selections, is 


3 Cindad turbulenta—ciudad alegre, pp. 70-71. 
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simple, direct, straightforward and vigorous. It is absolutely pure 
and polished in construction, and it enriches itself by the use of lo- 
calisms and dialect forms. It has a Valera-like objectivity and finish. . 
The constant use of the short paragraph is largely responsible for its 
terseness and crispness. In his treatment of delicate situations Wast 
also follows Valera in frankness of statement and chasteness of ex- 
pression. There is nothing sordid in his works, no reveling in vice 
and human perversity. In this respect he more nearly resembles the 
Victorian writers of England than any of his own Latin blood. 

The strength of Wast’s work lies in its tenseness and its excite- 
ment, its vigor of narrative, its picturesque settings, its wealth of at- 
mosphere, its power of characterization. Yet out of this very strength 
there spring elements of weakness. In his effort to maintain the 
reader's interest at the highest possible pitch, Wast often adds 
episode to episode until he almost destroys the balance of his plot. 
Similarly, in the delineation of his main characters he is apt to over- 
emphasize certain traits to the point of unreality. His heroes and 
heroines become types rather than personalities. He is far happier in 
his treatment of his minor characters and it is they who are longest 
remembered. 

Wast prefers to show his people in action rather than in thought. 
His characters are emotional rather than philosophical. He con- 
fesses that he likes best tales of deeds: 


Estoy seguro de que si me apareciera un hada y me dijese: “Te 
concederé el don de hacer libros. ;Quieres escribir una ‘Isla del 
Tesoro’ o una ‘Isla de los Pingiiinos’ ?” yo, con la mayor desver- 
guenza, le contestaria: “Concédeme el don de hacer libros como ‘La 
Isla del Tesoro.’ 

Wast’s works are now reaching a very wide public. Three of the 
novels have been translated into French, three into Italian, two into 
English,—though no English version has as yet been published in the 
United States—two into German, one into Hungarian, and one into 
Portuguese. Moreover, Flor de Durasno, La casa de los cuervos, and 
Valle negro have each been dramatized and have had more or less 
successful careers on the stage. La casa de los cuervos has been pre- 
sented in two different versions, one in verse and one in prose. 

Although it has cost him a great deal of perseverance and patience 
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to win his spurs, Wast’s present enviable position seems assured. His 
works will doubtless stand on the shelves of posterity beside those of 
Isaac and Marmol. He has the good will of most of the South Ameri- 
can writers of note—Manuel Galvez was the first to give him a per- 
sonal report of the acceptance of Alegre by the Argentine critics— 
and the critics of his country acclaim him the peer of any of their 
contemporary novelists. Such Spanish writers as Unamuno, Concha 
Espina and Ricardo Leon welcome him as one of themselves. Ricardo 
Leon speaks of him as “argentino por su elegancia y su finura, espafiol 
por su sentido de la raza y de la lengua, universal por su genio crea- 
dor.” With his keen sense of the picturesque, his ability to frame a 
situation in enduring terms, and his charm and vigor of narration, 
he is an excellent interpreter of the life of the rapidly changing sister 
continent to the south of us. 
E. HERMAN HESPELT 


E-mira, New York 
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SOBRE UN CASO DE AMORES DE LA NOVELA 
“VARIA FORTUNA DEL SOLDADO PINDARO”’ 
DE D. GONZALO DE CESPEDES Y MENESES' 


En la parte Ia. cap. VII a XIV del “SOLDADO PINDARO,” 
relata CESPEDES un caso, simple traslado en parte libre, de la tra- 
duccion castellana de la HISTORIA DE DUOBUS AMANTIBUS 
que escribid en latin ENEAS SILVIO PICCOLOMINI. (Afio 
de 1444.) 

Esta novela ejercid fuerte influencia en la sentimental, y de ello, 
algo se ha dicho ya.* También las fuentes del modelo fueron objeto 
de estudio, (en el que hizo JOSEF DEVAY de las imitaciones hin- 
garas.’ La adaptacién de CESPEDES, si creo que no ha sido indi- 
cada todavia y es de interés. 

La version castellana que puede leerse en las reimpresiones de 
FOULCHE DELBOSC y MENENDEZ y PELAYO- sigue el texto 
original con mayor fidelidad que la parafrasis italiana de ALES- 
SANDRO BRACCI, publicada en el siglo XV.°. Este traductor, 
para asi deleitar con materia agradable, (segun dice en el Proemio a 
LORENZO DE MEDICL), intercal6 versos, amplifico pensamientos 
y aun cambio el desenlace, de tragico que era en feliz.® 

Invirtiendo los casos y las personas, por loar a la mujer en este 
escrito, o por conformalo a la Preceptiva del “dolce stil nuovo” o 
por disfrazar los propios sucesos, conté BOCCACCIO en 
FIAMETTA un episodio de sus amores con MARIA D’AQUINO 
y sin apartarse del todo del convencionalismo de las escuelas, did a 


1 Aparecié por primera vez en Lisboa, afio de 1626. 

2 Menéndez y Pelayo, Origenes de la Novela, t. I, p. CCCIII. — R. Schevill. 
Ovid and the Renascence in Spain, University of California, pub. v. IV, n. I, 
1913, p. 107 ss. —G. Regnier, Le Roman Sentimental avant l’Astrée, Paris, 1908. 

3 J. Dévay, Aeneas Sylvius, “Entlehnungen in der Novelle ‘Euryalus und 
Lucretia’ und Ungarischen Bearbeitungen.” Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Lit- 
teraturgeschichte, 1896, v. IX, p. 32 y ss. 

* Sevilla, 1512, 1524, 1530. Salva cita una de fines del siglo XV. R 
Foulché-Delbosc, Historia de dos amantes, Barcelona, 1907. Menéndez y 
Pelayo, Origenes, t. IV, p. 104-23 (1915). 

5 A. Bracci, Eneas Silvio, /storia di Eurialo e di Lucresia, Viena, afio 1477. 

® Aeneae Silvii Piccolominei, postea Pii Papae Secundi, Historia de duobus 
amantibus, cum italica versione, Capolago, 1832, p. 145. 
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su relato caracter mas humano y racionalista.?’, Asi ENEAS SILVIO. 
Tomando éste por punto de partida el cap. lo. de FIAMETTA dijo 
un caso sucedido, segun él, por aquellos sus dias. Se acercé a las 
fuentes mismas de BOCCACCIO y, como él, en los estdicos y 
elegiacos hallé severidad de reflexion y exaltacién sentimental, y 
frivolidad maliciosa en los satiricos. Liberto su obra del seco 
amaneramiento del poema amoroso del antafio, e hizo avanzar la 
exposicion hasta los linderos de la pasional naturalista. 

A Céspepes le ofrecia esta novela un buen relato y un epi- 
sodio mas con que amenizar la obra que traia entre manos y sirvidse 
de ella como antes se sirviera de otras narraciones y de sus propios 
sucesos para realzar los del ESPANOL GERARDO.® Pero le fué 
preciso hacer cambios, suprimiendo pasajes, cercenando escenas de 
intenso realismo o suprimiéndolas del todo, para aligerar el subido 
color de ciertos incidentes. Desvid los sucesos a fin de que los amantes 
no llegaran a su ayuntamiento pues, para su proposito le bastaba que 
pecaran con sola la intencion. 

Con todo, en achaques de erotismo, se amold6 al pensamiento de 
su época. Como a otros, los ejemplos y casos, aun los de dudosa 
moral, le sirvieron para adoctrinar, y los hechos mismos le sugirieron 
las reflexiones que, con harta frecuencia y al modo de MATEO 
ALEMAN, interrumpen la narracién. También, pero en irénica 
manera, habia dicho el médico del Emperador, doctor don Francisco 
Lopez de Villalobos en el ANFITRION que él tradujera: “con las 
liviandades de Jupiter como con plumas de gallo he pescado aqui 
galanes como truchas para metellos en la santa dotrina del amor 
virtuoso; y maguer que ellos se congojaron en salir de sus pielagos, 
no deja por eso de ser buena la pesca.”™ 

E] infeliz recuerdo de los malos sucesos que, al decir de varios, 
devaneos con una dama causaron, pudo inducirle a exponer la ex- 
periencia dolorosa con copia de razones y conceptuosos avisos, nada 
originales sin embargo, puesto que pudo encontrarlos y los econtré 


7 V. Crescini, Contributo agli studi sul Boccaccio, Torino, 1887, p. 156. 

8 Historia de Duobus Amantibus, ed. cit. p. 12, 18. 

® La primera ed. es de Madrid, 1615. 

10 “porque aunque en Hortensia no hubo mas que deseos, estos fueron tan 
grandes, tan continuados y crueles, que pudieran pasar plaza de ejecuciones 
y merecer la pena de los efetos y obras.” Soldado Pindaro. Biblioteca de Autores 
Espaioles, t. XVIII, p. 287, col. 2. 

11 Villalobos. Comed. de Anfitrion. Bib. de Aut. Esp. t. XXXVI, p. 341. 
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sin duda, en el fondo comun del doctrinal moralista o en la sabiduria 
vulgar. Y los mismos conceptos estereotipados que, por su secular 
repeticion eran objeto’de burla ya en aquellos dias, pone en boca de 
las personas: “su cautiverio siente, y deseandola, no apetece, no 
quiere la amada libertad; su llaga advierte y no admite la cura; 
quémase y menosprecia el refrigerio ; dulce le es la ponzojia, deleitable 
y sabrosa su amargura mortifera; apacibles sus dafios, sus tor- 
mentos gustosos, descanso su trabajo y la muerte suave; y finalmente, 
ningun consejo abraza, ningun remedio escucha mientras la edad no 
se resfria, y la castidad madura la vejez.””** 

Como los escritores que parafrasearon el cuento italico, did 
CESPEDES a su episodio un caracter local y contemporaneo, y para 
ello, lo interrumpié con un segundo, que es el de los sucesos de su 
héroe don Gutierre en la ausencia que hizo, de orden de su tio. 
Cuenta pues, desde el punto en que parte para Cordoba, esos inci- 
dentes, al modo de las narraciones de sus dias o de las intrigas de 
capa y espada y aun encuentra ocasion para decir una fiesta que 
celebraron los presos de la carcel de esa ciudad, que fué estratagema 
para su feliz evasion. Con este motivo, llena el pasaje con reflexiones, 
satiras e ironias, contra los ministros de la Justicia, advirtiéndonos 
de su prevaricacion y mala fé, en idéntica manera que muchos de los 
escritores de ese tiempo y singularmente Quevedo. ENEAS no 
relaté los incidentes del viaje de Eurialo y sdlo dijo que, Lucrecia, al 
partir su amado, cerré ventanas, vistid lutos e hizo lloros y que al 
volver, con él le vinieron a la cuitada la alegria, los gayos colores y el 
abrir celosias y balcones. 

Hacia el fin de la obra y, sugerido por el sermon panegirico dicho 
en los funerales de Hortensia, cuenta el Soldado Pindaro, un caso 
espantable y milagroso ocurrido en un lugar del reino de Valencia 
y que era tan reciente y lo atestiguaba ademas la gravedad de cierto 
religioso que no podia ponerse en duda. No puede uno menos que 
recordar al llegar a este pasaje lo que dijo el no menos grave obispo 
de Bona, don Juan de la Sal al Duque de Medina Sidonia con referencia 
a esos sermones panégiricos y lo que ocurriéd en Sevilla con un loco 
muy gracioso, quien, al oir que se loaba a un hombre de vida no 
ejemplar, grit6 a los concurrentes a la iglesia: Bellacos, de hoy mas 


12 Soldado Pindaro, ed. cit., p. 277 c. 
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vivid como querais; que no faltara otro mayor bellaco que vosotros 
que diga cuando os murais, que fuisteis unos santos’*. 

Las diferencias mas salientes en los incidentes de las dos obras 
son de detalle muchas veces y, pocas, sustanciales. 

A cuatro damas ve Eurialo en las fiestas con que celebra Siena la 
entrada del Emperador ; cuatro son las tapadas a quienes acompafia 
don Gutierre en la romeria de los Gremios que por San Marcos se 
celebraba en la ciudad del Brocense. Ambas estaban casadas con 
ricos hombres pero mezquinos, viejos y pesados y celosos. 

El dialogo de Sosias, criado de Lucrecia, con ésta, que tomd 
ENEAS del HIPOLITO de Séneca, lo acorta CESPEDES, algo 
arbitrariamente al parecer. La relacion del proceso o crecimiento de 
la pasion en los amantes esta expresada en parecidos términos y con 
las citas usuales de las desgracias ocurridas a los sabios y a los poetas 
del mundo antiguo, que son excusa para rendirse con VIRGILIO: 
Omnia vincit Amor; et nos cedamus Amori."* 

El incidente de la enfermedad repentina de la madre de Hortensia 
que desbarata el proyectado encuentro de los amantes en la casa de 
campo, es algo diferente en ENEAS. Es en éste la madre de Lucrecia 
que, despidiendo a su hijo de la casa, malogra el concierto. De las 
cartas puestas antes de este episodio, suprime CESPEDES la 3a. 
de Eurialo. 

La partida de los galanes de las dos obras es practicamente en las 
mismas circunstancias, pero es aqui que CESPEDES crey6 del caso 
relatar los sucesos de su héroe a que se hizo referencia. Iguales son 
el incidente de la taberna y las reflexiones y decision de los criados, 
quienes atentos con Juvenal y Ovidio a que no hay guardas contra 
el amor, se disponen a conjurar peligros con su terceria. 

El episodio que sigue, evidentemente imitado de uno de tantos 
casos que muestran las astucias y engafios femeniles tiene algunas 
diferencias y la mas esencial es la total supresion de la escena final 
de la obra de ENEAS, quien pone a sus amantes, olvidado todo 
recato, en el tan deseado ayuntamiento. Esta escena que la dialoga 
ENEAS con sobra de pasién, no importaba a CESPEDES para sus 
propositos. En su lugar inserto otra tentativa también fallida, que 
hicieron don Gutierre y Hortensia y es el episodio de la escala que 
bien pudo leerlo en la CELESTINA o en alguna de sus imitaciones. 


13 Curiosidades Bibliograficas. Bib. de Aut. Esp. t. XXXIV, p. 545. 
14 Vergilio, Eglogas, X, 69. 
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Refiere ENEAS otro caso que, por ser local, omite CESPEDES: 
el del caballero Pacoro. infeliz amador de Lucrecia que se ve forzado a 
huir de Siena. Aqui BRACCI, comento que los estudiantes sieneses, 
molestos porque los garridos germanos les llevaban sus mujeres, se 
dieron a la ingrata tarea de delatar los devaneos de ellos y ellas. — 
Tampoco creyo CESPEDES oportuno referir el incidente del paseo 
a caballo de Menelao, su caida y vuelta a casa inesperada, para llenarla 
de confusion y a los amigos de peligro, felizmente conjurados por la 
sangrefria y pronto pensamiento de Lucrecia. Después de este inci- 
dente pone ENEAS una entrevista con un sobrino de Menelao, a 
quien, apelando a su vanidad, convence a que les ayude en sus 
deseos. Merced a los habiles manejos del interesado caballero, los 
amigos logran su segundo ayuntamiento. Suprime el pasaje 
CESPEDES por el motivo ya apuntado. 

Todo sigue en las obras de igual manera sino es el fin. ENEAS 
hace volver a Eurialo y luego le pone en camino de su patria, lo que 
causa la muerte de la apasionada e infeliz Lucrecia. Eurialo que le 
guardo lutos e hizo extremos de dolor, pronto se consuela en los 
brazos de una doncella que le did el Emperador por esposa. Don Gu- 
tierre,en CESPEDES sabe la muerte de su amada por Pindaro a quien 
enviO por nuevas y, como el Soldado era buen amigo de reflexiones, 
se da a narrar el caso portentoso en donde se manifesto la secreta 
justicia divina, al que se hizo asimismo referencia antes. Don 
Gutierre, finalmente y como muchos galanes desengafiados, y como 
el poeta, despide de si al mundo y entra en la religion y orden de San 
Francisco. 


De mas llano y mas adecuado a los sucesos que refiere, califica 
COTARELO el estilo de CESPEDES en el SOLDADO PINDARO 
y comparandolo con el del ESPANOL GERARDO dice que no 
merece el de éste los mismos elogios y que si bien no es precisamente 
culto, porque no tiene latinismos ni construcciones latinas, es enfatico 
y largo de periodos. Hay que observar que el episodio en cuestion 
muestra alguna diferencia de composicion de estilo con el resto de la 
obra. Estaba en efecto reescribiendo una novela del siglo anterior y 
trato de revestirla con las modalidades del lenguaje de sus dias, 
cuidando empero de conservar el espiritu mismo y, a veces, la forma 
misma que tenia. Hubo de hacer modificaciones en ciertos pasajes, 
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ya para reducirlos o alargarlos, ya para conformarlos a su propio 
estilo, ya para unirlos o interrumpirlos, segun fuere necesario a su 
proposito y manera de este género de novelas. Las variaciones mas 
notables, sin embargo, parecen haber sido causadas por el deseo de 
suavizar asperezas y crudezas de lenguaje, caracteristicas de la 
traduccion castellana. 

La descripcion de Hortensia, por ejemplo, esta reducida con- 
siderablemente sin salirse, no obstante del tono convencional y 
fraseologia hecha de este tipo de descripciones. Pero en su reduccion, 
que contrasta notablemente con una larga exposiciOn que puso en el 
ESPANOL GERARDO, perdié la gracia ligera y el dejo de ran- 
ciedad que tenia. Dice la traduccion: “Era la estatura de Lucrecia 
algo mas que de sus compafieras ; su cabelladura roxa en abundancia ; 
la frente alta e espaciosa, sin ruga alguna; las cejas en arco tendidas, 
delgadas, con espacio conveniente en medio; sus ojos tanto resplan- 
decientes que, a la manera del sol, la vista de quien los mirasse 
embotauan, con aquellos a su plazer podia prender, herir, matar y 
dar la vida; la nariz en proporcion afilada; ninguna cosa mas de 
dessear ni mas deleytable a la vista podia ser; la qual como reya, en 
cada vna de aquellas vn hoyo hendia, muy desseoso de besar de quien 
le viesse; su boca pequefia en lo conuenible; los begos como corales 
assaz codiciosos para morder; los dientes pequefos y en orden 
puestos, semejauan de cristal, entre los quales, la lengua discurriendo, 
no palabras, mas suaue armonia parecia mouer. ;Qué diré de la 
blancura de la garganta? Ninguna cosa era en aquel cuerpo que no 
fuesse mucho de loar, e la fermosura de fuera manifestaua bien la de 
las partes secretas. Ninguno fue tan honesto en la mirar que no 
touiesse mucha enbidia de su marido. Eran ‘sobre todo en su boca 
muchos denayres’.’”* 

CESPEDES dice: “Tenia gallardisimo cuerpo, rubios cabellos 
como madejas de oro, frente espaciosa y lisa, cejas en arco perfiladas, 
vivos resplandecientes y atractivos los ojos, labios, garganta y dientes 
de coral, marfil y de alabastro; algo encendido el rostro, mas su 
circulo oval templado blandamente de blanca frescura que mas le 
hacia perfeta.””*® 

Otro ejemplo de reduccion es el siguiente: Leemos en la traduc- 
cién: “;Para qué mezquino, en vano trabajo de resistir al amor? 


15 Eurialo y Lucrecia, ed. cit. p. 105, col. 1. 
16 Soldado Pindaro, p. 287, col. 2. 
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2A mi sera licito lo que a Julio? ; Para qué Alexandre y Anibal, 
varones amados contaré. Mira los poetas, Virgilio subido por un 
cordel en el medio camino qued6 colgado, pensando gocar de los 
abracgados de su amiga. E que quiera alguno escusar al poeta como 
favorescedor de vida floxa y holgada, qué diremos de los philosophos, 
maestros de dotrinas y de arte de bien uiuir ensehadores? En Aris- 
totil como caballo subid la muger, e con el freno lo apremié y aguijoé 
con espuelas. Los dioses ygual poder tienen sobre los cesares que 
sobre los otros hombres.”'’ CESPEDES dice: “Mas como en vano 
anhelaba su esfuerzo, facilmente tornando mas rendido, volvia a 
decir: ;quién soy yo que presuma aventajarme al invincible Alcides, 
al famoso Virgilio, al sutil Aristoteles? Aqueél tomo la rueca, el otro 
se miro dentro de un cesto, y éste con acicates y freno espoleado cual 
si fuera un caballo de su amiga.”"* 

Kn algunos casos, el estilo adusto de la traduccion se encuentra 
notablemente mejorado por CESPEDES, quien suaviza la rudeza y 
concierta la frase para evitar cierto dejo de brutalidad. Asi, donde 
dice el traductor de ENEAS: “casada con Menelao, rico varon, 
indigno empero a quien tanta honrra seruiesse, antes por cierto 
merecedero que la muger le tornasse como dizen cieruo”! CES- 
PEDES corrige amplificando: “por fuerza la casaron con un indiano 
de grande hacienda, si bien mas dineros que gentileza y partes, mas 
ahos que cincuenta, exteriores indignos, interiores escasos, mezquino 
como perulero, menudo como mercader, caviloso como tratante, des- 
confiado como humilde, celoso como feo y importuno como viejo.” 

A veces, se ve precisado a hacer digresion, para aclarar algtin 
punto, realzar un pensamiento o simplemente enlazar partes con 
reflexiones. Con este método pudo suprimir enteramente una de las 
epistolas de Eurialo. 

Un ejemplo de amplificacion es el siguiente: Pone el traductor : 
“No pienses, replico Lucrecia, que del todo me dexo la vergtienza. 
Yo te quiero obedescer y a este cruel amor que no se quiere por razon 
gouernar, yo lo venceré. Yo preuerné con muerte a la maldad; 
este solo remedio ay e deste quiero vsar.2! CESPEDES: No pienses, 


17 Eurialo y Lucrecia, p. 108, col. 2. 
18 Soldado Pindaro, p. 288, col. 1. 
19 Eurialo y Lucrecia, p. 105, col. 1. 
20 Soldado Pindaro, p. 287, col. 2. 
21 Eurialo y Lucrecia, p. 107, col. 2. 
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dijo, ya que no me socorres, que asi del todo me olvido la vergiienza ; 
yo quiero obedecerte, y a este fiero vestiglo que no presume sujetarse 
a razon, yo lo atropellaré ; yo atajaré deste rapaz gigante que se anida 
en mi pecho la intentada torpeza con mi muerte; esta salida sola me 
ha quedado, y desta quiero usar: vete y déjame sola.’’** 

Las epistolas que se dirigen los amantes y en las que como dijo 
Menéndez y Pelayo “se estudia con penetracién que honraria al mas 
experto y sagaz moralista de cualquier tiempo el proceso de un 
género de pasion mas apacible y humano, ni enteramente sensual, ni 
reducido a languidas contemplaciones’’** se encuentran un tanto al- 
teradas en la forma, pero no en el fondo. La redaccién, en casos, se 
hace pomposa y hueca y aun enmarafiada, pero en otros, visiblemente, 
clice el pensamiento con mayor claridad y evita a la vez la adustez de 
tono que tan distante estaba de la conceptuosa elegancia de las misivas 
de por aquellos dias. Dice una de las cartas de ENEAS: “Anima 
mia Lucrecia, Dios te salue que con tus letras me hazes saluo. Puesto 
que algo de hiel mezclaste, espero si me oyes lo quitaras. Vino a mis 
manos tu carta, muchas vezes la ley y en su lugar besé, mas vna cosa 
me aconsejas y otra amonesta la carta. Mandasme que dexe tu amor 
porque no te conuiene participar de aficion de estrangero; y esto tan 
suaue y dulcemente lo razonas, que mas apremias en deuocion de tu 
prudencia que en oluidanga de tu amor.’** CRSPEDES escribe: 
“Archivo de mi‘alma, los cielos te acompafien que asi con sus ren- 
glones diste a mis soledades alegria. Espero que si gustas de hablarme, 
trocaras en dulzura y suavidad el acibar amargo con que venian 
mezclados. Muchas veces he besado y leido tu carta, y no sé como 
satisfacerte, porque una cosa me aconsejas tu misma y otra me 
amonesta y persuade ella. Mandasme que deje de quererte por no 
hallar conveniencia en mi extrangero amor y viene escrito aquesto 
tan tierna y blandamente, que mas empefias a estimar tu presencia 
que a olvidar su aficion.”** 

La forzosa limitacién de estas notas no permite aportar otros 
ejemplos del procedimiento seguido por CESPEDES para adaptar 
la novela traducida, como tampoco otras observaciones recogidas al 


22 Soldado Pindaro, p. 288, col 2. 

23 Origenes de la Novela, t. 111, pl. LXXVIL. 
“4 Eurialo y Lucrecia, p. 111, col. 1. 

25 Soldado Pindaro, p. 90, col. 2. 
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cotejar ambas versiones. Para terminar, solo resta afadir que la 
influencia de ENEAS se manifiesta claramente en otros pasajes de 
la obra de CESPEDES que nada tienen que ver con el episodio imi- 
tado o trasladado. Las epistolas, ciertamente sirvieron al autor cas- 
tellano en mas de una ocasion aun cuando en alguna se dejara llevar 
por su estilo ampuloso y hueco muy a la manera, seguramente, de 
aquellas damiselas y galanes bien ensefados en el arte del soneto y del 
hillete. 


Jost M. OsmMa 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


LUIS CARLOS LOPEZ 


En Cartagena de Indias, la mas espafiola y mas interesante de 
las ciudades de América y la que fué preciada joya de la Madre 
Espafia en sus colonias de ultramar, vive un poeta comerciante de 
ojos torcidos y malévolos, a quien las gentes conocen por el nombre 
del tuerto Lopez. 

Los que piensan que un poeta es algo sutil y etereo, que se 
alimenta de ambrosia y que como las almas bienaventuradas pasa 
la vida tocando la lira y recitando salmodias, colocaran a este buen 
sefior entre los poetas raros como un naturalista cataloga una nueva 
espésime de ave 0 mariposa. 

Mas Don Luis Carlos Lopez de Escuariza, —tal su nombre de 
pila con todos los aditamentos de apellidos paternos y maternos — 
no podria vivir de otra manera ni podria tener cara diferente. Su 
vida y su rostro son el espejo de su obra poética. Como tinico poeta 
comerciante, es también unico entre los poetas de Hispano-América. 
El es él y, como el personaje schopenhauerino, podria decir muy cam- 
pante: “Dios es Dios y Yo soy Yo.” 

Al decir de Eduardo Castillo, su aparicion en el mundo de las 
letras no fué sino el producto de una reaccién contra el languido 
romanticismo que atediaba la poesia colombiana. 

“Sin tener ninguno de los defectos 0, si queréis, de las cualidades 
que hacen a un cantor popular—agrega Castillo— Lopez ha 
logrado. imponerse a los gustos rutinarios de la mesocracia leyente 
y hacer saborear con delectacién por paladares habituados a los 
empalagos de esa literatura amerengada, tan del agrado del publico, 
los platos fuertemente condimentados de su arte acre, realista y a 
veces brutal.” 

Y esto es una verdad de a pufio, pues ha de saberse que en la 
actualidad es Lopez el poeta mas popular de Colombia y que esta 
popularidad no sdlo ha llegado hasta las masas populares, sino hasta 
las esferas intelectuales en donde se le rinde un culto de admiracion 
tal que, hasta la presente, no se han escrito sino articulos laudatorios 
sobre el poeta cartagenero sin que nadie se haya atrevido a sefialar 
una falta en sus versos extrafios y originales. 

Con todo, para un apegado a las tradicionales leyes de la métrica 
espafiola, j qué buena presa seria el amigo Luis C.! Me imagino la 
cara que pondria Valbuena leyendo una de sus producciones. ; Qué 
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ataque de modernofobia le ira a dar al Reverendo Padre Graciano 
Martinez, Agustino, el dia en que, por mal de sus pecados, llegue a 
sus manos una de las producciones de nuestro poeta! Porque Lopez 
desquebraja los sonetos los cuales empieza con un endecasilabo y 
termina con un bisilabo. Tan pronto comienza con un metro y 
aburrido de su monotonia, a lo que parece, se coge del brazo con 
otra medida que mas cuadra a su estro burlon y caprichoso. Pero, en 
fin, ya lo ha dicho alguien, estamos en los tiempos de la mujer libre, 
del amor libre, de la politica libre y del pensamiento libre. ; Por qué 
no dejar a Don Luis que se dé el gusto de hacer lo que se le antoje 
con pobres catorce versos, si los catorce que él inventa o escoge 
guardan tanto ritmo y tal vez mas variado que los del protocolo 
clasico? Porque los versos de Lopez no son prosa en paqueticos sino 
pura poesia, pero que no esta registrada bajo ninguna marca. 

Pero la originalidad de Lopez no reside solamente en la manera 
como construye sus versos sino también en sus ideas, en las tipicas 
comparaciones poéticas de que echa mano y en los sentimientos que 
le inspiran la naturaleza y la vida. Ya Maupassant lo ha dicho en 
alguno de sus cuentos que hay ideas redondas, triangulares, cuadra- 
das, etc., y si fuéramos a analizar las del poeta cartagenero tal vez 
las pondriamos entre el numero de las triangulares aun cuando a 
veces son oblicuas. 

Para Luis C. Lopez el amor depende de la digestion; su ciudad 
le inspira “ese carifio que uno le tiene a los zapatos viejos.” La 
arboleda que otros califican de frondosa y hasta de sensual, el la 
adjetiva de “‘viril”; en la mafiana, “el sol surge de idéntica manera 
que hace siglos de siglos”; la campifa “tiene hipocondria’; el sol 
es una enorme yema de huevo frito y el campanario un biberon. ; Y 
como se rie de los burgueses! Porque Luis C. les toma el pelo a estos 
buenos sefores tam miopes de espiritu. En uno de sus poemas nos 
habla de un Don Julio Piién, que se despierta mientras canta un 
ruisenor. Don Julio es muy gordo y se viste resoplando “mientras 
canta feliz un ruisefor.” . . . Después abre el porton y “sin ver el 
paisaje, cruza en un auto Ford la villa rancia . . . mientras canta 
un ruisefor. 


Para en su bodegén 


despotricar orondo, mientras canta 
feliz un ruisefior: 
—j Qué mal trina esa imbécil guacharaca! 
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Los que se han dado a la tarea de buscarle antecesores, nos dicen 
haberle encontrado cierta influencia de parte del francés Banville y 
del catalan Bartrina y hasta le han olfateado rastros de ese otro gran 
tuerto que se Ilam6 Don Francisco de Quevedo y Villegas. Esto nos 
asegura Fray Candil (Emilio Bobadilla) en una acera (léase 
prologo) que el agresivo cubano puso a uno de los libros de Lopez, 
“para que la gente al entrar no se desmole” y como prueba de esta 
ultima influencia nos cita esta letrilla de Quevedo: 


“Sabed, vecinas, 
que mujeres y gallinas 
todas ponemos 
unas cuernos y otras huevos.” 


Tal vez no ande errado Bobadilla en su encuentro, puesto que 
Lopez es un ferviente lector de los clasicos espafioles y ha escrito un 
soneto en forma clasica (Para Vuesa Merced) que es admirable entre 
los de su clase. El que, como lo dice Castillo, “baraja ritmos y metros 
con rara destreza,” conoce los clasicos muy a fondo y como los 
modernos revolucionarios de la métrica y de la poesia en general — 
Dario, por ejemplo — antes de embarcarse en su empresa de moderni- 
zacion o mejor dicho de libertad, se ha nutrido en las verdaderas 
fuentes del idioma. Dario mismo lo ha confesado que antes de conocer 
a los literatos franceses ya habia recorrido en un todo las obras de 
Calderon, de Gongora, de Quevedo, de Garcilaso, de los Luises, sin 
decir que a Cervantes siempre le rindié un culto de dios. De alli que 
su obra fuese rasonable y duradera ya que para criticar o corregir 
algo es necesario conocerlo. 

Eduardo Castillo, por su parte, encuentra en Lopez un continuador 
de la obra de Silva, del Silva de las Gotas Amargas, y a la verdad 
que no parece errado el joven critico y poeta colombiano. Si se hace 
una comparacion entre las Gotas Amargas de Silva y la obra del 
poeta cartagenero, al momento se encontrara ese ambiente de fina 
ironia y de clara observacion que las hace tan atractivas; ese fondo 
de nihilismo casi absoluto que les hace ver en todas las cosas, tanto 
de la naturaleza como del espiritu, la sola y desnuda realidad. 

Mas para mi tengo que Luis C. Lopez no imita a nadie y, como 
lo dije al principio, es él y nada mas y creo casi nula la busqueda 
en este poeta tnico a quien no han deslumbrado ni las filigranas del 
parnasianismo ni las evocaciones helénicas del simbolismo. Pero, asi 
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como no imita a nadie, es también inimitable y el que se atreva a 
hacerlo caera en la vulgaridad o en el prosaismo. 

Hay algo en Lopez, que hoy que me encuentro lejos de mi patria 
he sabido apreciar mas: su arte descriptivo. Castillo dice que “sus 
descripciones dan la impresion de cosas pintadas a las cuales se puede 
abarear de un golpe de vista” y agrega que “al describir un paisaje, 
desdefia en él los rasgos generales vy se sirve solamente del detalle 
caracteristico, idiosincratico, que le da, si asi puede decirse, una per- 
sonalidad tnica, un sello inconfundible.” Y esto es la verdad. Sus 
descripciones sobre nuestra vida tropical son tan reales, tan vividas, 
que quien quiera conocer nuestra vida apacible, nuestras costumbres 
sanas e ingenuas, si se quiere, sdlo tiene que leer los libros de este 
autor para darse una idea clara de todo ello. 

A través de la poesia de Chocano se puede conocer todo lo que 
hay de grande e inmenso en nuestra América hispana: los Andes, 
el Amazonas, etc., pero en la poesia de Lopez hay algo que no 
encontramos en los poemas del poeta peruano. El poeta colombiano, 
por medio de sus apuntes que pudiéramos llamar microscopicos, 
refleja de un modo admirable nuestra vida de parroquia con todas 
sus intriguillas su modorra tropical y sus personajes clasicos: el 
Barbero, el Seftor Alcalde y su Reverencia, el Senor Cura. 

En nuestros pueblos pequefios el barbero es una de las grandes 
personalidades, El le hace la tonsura al cura y mientras le acaricia 
la sacra corona le habla del ultimo sermon o le cuenta los deslices del 
redil. Luego llega su amigo intimo, el jefe del partido liberal o 
conservador del pueblo, y con este nuevo cliente cambia de conver- 
sacion y discute acaloradamente sobre la politica del dia. Y asi se 
pasa la vida, afilando la navaja y conversando siempre porque, 
zhabéis conocido algun barbero que no sea converson ? 

Luis C. Lopez tiene un soneto admirable en el cual describe a este 
personaje, quien la mayor de las veces es liberal y tiene en su 
peluqueria un retrato del ultimo papa enclavado entre dos efigies: la 
del jefe liberal y la del padre del proletariado Nicolas Lennin. Hélo 
aqui: 


El barbero del pueblo, que usa gorra de paja, 
zapatillas de baile, chaleco de piqué, 
es un apasionado jugador de baraja 
que oye misa de hinojos y habla bien de Voltaire. 
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Lector infatigable de E/ Liberal. Trabaja 
alegre como un vaso de vino moscatel, 
zurciendo mientras limpia la cortante navaja, 
chismes, todos los chismes de la mistica grey. 


Con el sefior Alcalde, con el veterinario, 
unas buenas personas que rezan el rosario 
y hablan de los milagros de San Pedro Claver. 


Departe en la cantina, discute en la gallera, 
sacando de la vida recortes de tijera, 
alegre como un vaso de vino moscatel. 


En Noche Tropical, nos da una maravillosa descripcion de un 
pueblo tropical donde las horas pasan “lentas y graves” y donde al 
llegar las nueve de la noche, se escuchan las voces de las sefioras que 
rezan el rosario y después “la musical cerrada del port6n.” 

Se oye en la plaza, como un disparate, 
los chanclos de un gaan. Y en el sopor 
de las cosas, ; qué olor a chocolate 

y queso, a pan de yuca y alfajor! 

Mas alla un mozo “le ofrece una retreta a una pollina” (léase 
novia) “tocando amablemente su acordedn” y como punto final, el 
boticario que “impasible vela para vender dos centavos de aceite de 
castor” . . . mientras la luna que en el azul “parece un grano, calca 
la iglesia que semeja un biberon.” 

En Medio Ambiente, nos habla de su “buen amigo el noble Juan 
de Dios” quien fué ““compafiero de sus alegres aos de juventud” y 
quien después de haber sido “artista genial, hoy vive en un poblacho 
con hijos y mujer, y es panzudo y calvo y se quita el sombrero delante 
de un Don Sabas, de un Don Lucas” porque hay que vivir, “sin 
empefar la Singer que ayuda a mal comer.” Ya todas las ilusiones 
de la juventud “ — como piedras tiradas en el mar — . . .” 

se han ido a pique oyendo las platicas del cura 
junto con la consorte, la suegra y los nifiitos. . . 
; Qué diablo! ;Si estas cosas dan ganas de llorar! 

Su tedio parroquial, lo resume en un soneto que comienza con 
este Cuarteto : 
La poblacién parece abandonada, 
dormida a pleno 
sol.— Y zqué hay de bueno? 

y uno responde bpstezando : — Nada. 
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Después nos habla de la “moza flexible y sandunguera” que pasa 
por la calle. Es una chica “hecha de sal y hecha de miel.””’ Don Abel 
que es un viejo “agiotista voluminosamente colorado” le da un beso 
a la muchacha. 

Y ella le grita en una carcajada 
vibrante y juvenil : Adios, papa! 

Y asi va describiendo nuestra vida, esa vida mansa y sin com- 
plicaciones de trafico congestionado, sin grandes ediciones de diarios, 
ni rascacielos ni esas cosas que hacen incomoda para el idealista la 
comoda vida moderna. Si al acaso se abre uno de sus libros en él 
se encontrara un cuadro palpitante de realismo en el cual habra de 
pintar el dia de elecciones o el conferencista politico de “frac y 
cubilete” que vuelca “sobre la turba de los descamisados todo un 
cajon de frases” y cuyo discurso 


causa fué de apoplético entusiasmo 
que tuvo que sangrar tranquilamente 
la cientifica guardia pretoriana 

con el fusil y con la bayoneta. 


Mas la misma exactitud que se observa en sus descripciones de la 
vida diaria, aparece cuando a brocha gorda nos pinta los paisajes 
tropicales. Este Cromo tomado de su coleccion dara una idea del 
pintor : 

En el recogimiento campesino, 
que viola el sollozar de las campanas, 
giran, como sin ganas, 
las enormes antenas de un molino. 


Amanece. — Por el confin cetrino 
atisba el sol de invierno. Se oye un trino 
que semeja peinar ternuras canas, 

y se escucha el dialecto de las ranas. .. . 


La campiiia de un palido aceituna, 
tiene hipondria, una 
dulce hipocondria que parece mia. 


Y el viejo Osiris sobre el lienzo plomo 
saca el paisaje lentamente, como 
quien va sacando una calcomania. . 
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Y luego en versos acrobaticos, nos da estas dos descripciones que 
saco de sus Posturas Dificiles. 


Cielo azul, un pedazo 
de cielo azul. El sol de la mafiana 
tira en la calle un trazo 
primaveral. 
Me acodo en la ventana 
y miro la ancha via 
de la ciudad, que alegra la verdura 
viril de la alameda en simetria, 
por donde pasa la cacofonia 
de un carromato Ileno de basura. 


Canta un gallo en el fresco matinal. Todavia 
duerme la poblacién 
bajo la niebla. Asoma la palidez del dia 
y temblorosamente, como una evocacion 
de aquella edad lejana 
de diezmos y primicias, trabuco y pastoral, 
solloza la campana 
linajuda del viejo convento colonial. . . . 


Y para terminar estas citas que ya se van haciendo demasiado 
largas, pongo punto final con esta Acuarela borrosa verdaderamente 
magistral : 


Un pedazo de luna que no brilla 
sino con timidez. Canta un marino, 
y su triste cancién tosca y sencilla, 
tartamudea con sabor de vino. 


El mar que el biceps de la playa humilla, 
tiene sinuosidades de felino, 
y se deja caer sobre la orilla 


con la cadencia de un alejandrino. 


Pienso en ti, pienso que te quiero mucho 
porque me encuentro triste; porque escucho 
la esquila del lejano campanario, 


Que se queja con un sollozo tierno, 
mientras los sapos cantan el invierno 
con una letra del abecedario. . . . 


Con las citas que he hecho, de seguro se creera que el poeta 
cartagenero no escribe versos de amor y que ha arrojado de su estro 
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al Cupido impertinente que siempre anda revoloteando alrededor de 
los poetas romanticos. Lopez también los ha escrito, pero a su modo. 
Nada de caspiroletas ni de lamentaciones. El sabe que las caspiroletas 
son muy malas para la bilis y por eso ha resuelto no tomarlas. Su 
poesia amorosa es como su poesia descriptiva. En I’ersos para ti, 
le dice a la sefiora de sus pensamientos que la quiere mucho, que 
anoche parado en una esquina la vid llegar y que al verla temblo 
como un chicuelo. Todo esto sucedia “junto al viejo farol municipal” 
y recuerda “cualquier simple detalle de aquel minuto: como grotesco 
chimpancé, la sombra de un mendigo bailaba por la calle, gimié una 
puerta y un chico le dié a un gato un puntapié.” Y ella paso... 
y viendo que no volvia “la luz de su mirada jarifa, se puso mas que 
triste,” tan triste que le “dieron ganas de ahorcarse del farol.” 

A Camila le da una serenata y le dice que ya no vuelve mas, 
porque ella que es la mas hermosa del contorno, lo mata “con 
promesas que saben a gabazo de cafia.” Que de nada sirven todas 
sus ofertas y todos sus achuchones, ni las cosas que le dice “en su 
orejita de nacar, cuatro cosas que tumban bocarriba a una estatua.”’ 
Y vuelve y le repite que no volvera porque ella es tan bonita como 
una “agridulce manzana”’ y tiene la simpleza del icaco. Y es imposible 
pues sus palabras “son candados, pestillos, cerraduras y aldabas de 
sus brazos abiertos y. .. .” 

Asi canta el amor este poeta extrafio y desorbitado. Nada de 
dulzarronerias, ni de luces de luna ni de besos purisimos. La realidad, 
amigo, la realidad. El ha sabido quitarle al amor todo lo que tiene de 
falso y dejarlo reducido a lo que realmente es. Lo demas son 
“ladridos de los perros a la luna,” suefios de poetas, delirios de los 
veinte afios. . . . Los que habéis leido a Schopenhauer, ya sabéis 
donde colocaba este viejo fildsofo todas las emociones de amor, 

2 Mas es Luis C. Lopez un poeta festivo como la mayoria de las 
gentes le juzgan? 

A este respecto dice Castillo algo que es muy real: “La mayor 
parte de los devotos del cantor cartagenero ven en él a un poeta 
regocijado y se solazan con sus posturas dificiles de acrébata y con 
sus desplantes clownescos, sin darse cuenta de que, bajo su pin- 
torrejeado disfraz de payaso banvillesco, se oculta un desencantado 
de todo, un misantropo esplinico y cruelmente burlén.” 

Eso es toda su obra, una satira sangrienta de la vida, del amor 
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y de la muerte; un desencanto de todo parecido a aquel del personaje . 
de Silva, un espantoso desencanto que habra de curarse con la muerte. 

Antes de terminar solo me falta decir algo a cerca de lo que yo 
pienso sobre algunos de los versos de Lopez. Como he dicho al 
principio, en Colombia solo se le ha echado incienso hasta ahora. 
: Hare yo lo mismo? Si y no. Como su mas ferviente admirador, 
reconozco en él a uno de los pocos grandes poetas de nuestra América 
o por lo menos el unico poeta original entre los modernos. Los poetas 
de Hispano-América, como lo dijo Benavente a su regreso a Espafia, 
solo tratan de imitar al inimitable Rubén, cuando no de seguir las 
corrientes ya casi exhaustas del parnasianismo o del simbolismo. 
Nada de nuevo se ve surgir si hacemos excepcion de Luis Carlos 
Lopez y del mejicano Enrique Gonzalez Martinez, quien ha tenido el 
valor de proclamar la torcida del pescuezo del cisne. Mas esta 
admiracion no me priva de la libertad de hacer un reparo al poeta 
cartagenero. Algunas de sus producciones, no son poesia ni cosa que 
se le parezca, sino vulgaridades para ser celebradas en las tabernas. 
Esta bueno ser original, pero no se le permite a nadie, y menos a un 
poeta, traspasar los limites del decoro. “El verso es vaso santo. . . .” 
El soneto a Satan ; qué cosa es sino un brote grotesco y sin gracia? 
No es que yo le tenga miedo al Buen Viejo, a quien muchas veces 
invoco con la jaculatoria de Baudelaire. No. Esta muy bien cantarle 
al Bajisimo, pero como lo hicieron Baudelaire, Carducci y Ega de 
Queiroz. Ahora, 3a qué hacer escarnio de ciertas cosas sagradas para 
las demas gentes? Si queremos sacar del error y del fanatismo a 
nuestros hermanos, hagamoslo con dulzura y con razones. Los 
desplantes de Voltaire no convencen a nadie, pero la razones serenas 
de Renan han conducido a mas de uno a las playas de la incredulidad. 

Con todo se nos ocurre preguntar ;no habra escrito el poeta estos 
versos con el fin maleante de espantar a las beatas cartageneras que 
le hacen novenas a San Pedro Claver? Quiza él experimente un 
placer muy grande al decir esos despropositos para ver la cara 
desencajada que ponen esas buenas gentes timoratas. 

Este es el tinico reparo que por nuestra parte tenemos de hacer 
al amigo Luis C. En cuanto a su barajar de metros, sus asonancias 
seguidas y algunas cositas mas, Ilegamos a mirarlas como parte 
integrante de la obra y de la forma. 

Aqui tienes, caro lector, a Don Luis Carlos Lopez de Escuariza. 
Si te parece bueno y quieres matar el tedio del vivir con algo que 
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valga la pena, te aconsejo que te leas uno de sus libros, si no todos 
— De mi Villorrio, Posturas Dificiles, Por el Atajo, Varios a Varios 
(en colaboracion). Si te parece un loco e indigno de tu atencion, 
puedes marcharte muy tranquilo a rodar por calles y plazas que a él 
se le dara un comino lo que tt pienses de su obra y con su risa 
malévola y sus ojos torcidos habra de decirte: 


Nada pierdo 

y gano poco 

con ser cuerdo. 

Mejor es volverse loco. 


ALronso LLORENTE ARROYO 


WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE 
PuLLMAN, WASHINGTON 


GUADALAJARA 


Guadalajara, the ancient Wad-al-Hadjarah, or river of stones, of 
the Arabs, is scarcely distinguished in its modern aspect from the 
many other “capitales de provincia” which lie scattered through the 
plains of Castile. There are the bare convent walls with tightly 
barred, prison-windows, the hospitals and asylums attesting likewise 
to the piety of these people, and the government military academies 
which flood the main thoroughfares of the village on Sundays and 
holidays, with smartly uniformed cadets to elicit the admiration of 
many a shy, black-veiled maiden. There is the main street of the 
town, the Calle Mayor, with rows of nondescript shops, gayly flaunt- 
ing their patented wares in generously stocked show cases, and at 
whose entrance stands the usual group of loquacious clerks in sand- 
colored dusters, idly chatting. The loiterers and vagabonds are seen 
stretching their cramped limbs in the shafts of sunlight which mark 
the town hall, street venders drone their wares in languid tones and 
the shrill voices of the children are heard as they romp in the spacious 
promenade which lies in the outskirts of the village, near the bull-ring. 

No, there is nothing particularly distinctive about this aspect of 
Guadalajara, the ancient Wad-al-Hadjarah of the Arabs. Little could 
one judge of the true spirit of these historic towns if his observation 
were limited to the uniform outward appearance which a striving 
for modernization has fostered on all alike. Fortunately there are 
still standing in Guadalajara, despite this injudicious striving for the 
new and up-to-date, a few of those old monuments which guard the 
secret of its past. Such is the early Renaissance palace of yellow 
stone, whose picturesque facade, dotted with “puntos de diamante” 
elicits the admiration of the traveler on entering the town. Unique 
is the style of this handsome edifice, seigniorial mansion of the Men- 
dozas, one of the most illustrious and wealthy families of Castilian 
aristocracy. It represents that curious mingling of late Gothic, mudé- 
jar and Renaissance art, known as the “estilo isabel” which flourished 
during the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. Its elaborate ornamen- 
tation, which can be traced to the predominant influence of Moorish 
ideals, its elegance and grandeur, are suggestive of that expansion of 
the national spirit which took place at this time, transforming cus- 
toms and manners. The medieval fortified castle was being super- 
ceded by the urban palace, and the knight, no longer menaced by the 
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sudden attack of a Moorish host, became the pleasure-loving prince 
of the Renaissance, patron of art and letters, as were the Mendozas. 

The members of this illustrious family, famous as cardinals and 
diplomats, warriors and men of letters, were at the height of their 
power when lfigo Lopez de Mendoza, grandson of the Marqués de- 
Santillana, and segundo duque del Infantado, built this sumptuous 
palace in Guadalajara, about the year 1480. The love of pomp and 
splendour which characterized this scion of the Mendoza family, 
was reflected in the elegance of his abode, reputed to be the most 
beautiful in Spain and worthy of receiving those royal guests such 
as Felipe de Borgofia and Juan his bride, or Francis I, who stopped 
here. The spacious halls were then gay with banquets and balls and 
brilliant festivals were held patterned after those which regaled the 
Roman emperors in earlier times. In the gardens, which brought to 
the plains of Castile a suggestion of the charm and mystery of the 
Alhambra, gayly tiled fountains played and myrtle hedges were 
blooming. And through the arcades of the patio, flaunting their 
emblems of heraldry, resounded the din and clamour of preparations 
for the hunt. This was one of the favorite pastimes of the duke, and 
it is not surprising that the salon de cazadores with its richly carved 
chimney seat and gilded artesonado ceiling of Moorish style, should 
be fitted up with special care. 

The most elegant apartment, however, was the so-called salon 
de linajes, where the most stately functions were held. Its beauti- 
ful ceiling, a network of glittering stalactites and honeycombed sur- 
faces, is a marvel of Moorish dexterity in elaborating a simple geo- 
metric figure. It terminates in a gilded and polychromed frieze of 
rare design adorned with sculptured busts representing the knights 
and fair ladies of the most illustrious families of Castile. With courtly 
grace they smiled down from their exalted post on the brilliant spec- 
tacles which were staged below. For the walls of the salon were then 
draped with costly tapestries, and richly embossed leathers, gilded or 
silvered, shimmered from its dark recesses. Moorish craftsmanship 
was displayed in the glazed tiles which paneled the lower section of 
the walls, and in the marble fountain of crystal jet, reminiscent of the 
palaces of Granada, which adorned the center of the spacious hall. 

Philip II in selecting this palace as scene of his marriage with 
Isabel of Valois, daughter of Henry II and Catherine of Medici had 
indeed chosen a setting worthy of that important event, one which 
sealed the friendship of the two most powerful monarchies of the 
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time. It was in the winter of 1559 that the then duque del Infantado 
and the archbishop of Burgos, likewise a member of the Mendoza 
family, went forth to escort the young bride and her retinue from 
Roncesvalles to Guadalajara. The correspondence of Philip II at 
this period reflects the care with which he arranged the most insig- 
nificant details of this trip, and his solicitude for the comfort of “la 
serenisima reina, mi muy cara amada esposa.’* There exist also 
descriptions, in personal memoirs, of the meeting of the French and 
Spanish delegates in the snow-covered monastery of Roncesvalles, 
that historic pass which suggested a less peaceful mission of the 
French in earlier times.2, These documents relate how the young 
queen took leave of her uncles, the King of Navarre and the Car- 
dinal of Bourbon, “a la francesa” and how gifts of high-bred horses 
and chains of gold were exchanged between the illustrious delegates 
on this occasion. And the, young queen then penetrated within that 
kingdom over which she was to reign during the next nine years, years 
which brought her little happiness and cut short her fair life in the 


bloom of youth, but during which time she shared one of the most: 


exalted posts to which a princess of her station might aspire, and 
moreover was enabled to stem for a brief period that tide of rivalry 
which was soon to engulf France and Spain. 

The first of February, after a toilsome journey of many months, 
the queen of peace, as she was named, and her courtly train, arrived 
at Guadalajara, where the marriage, which had taken place some 
months before by proxy, in the cathedral of Paris, was to be conse- 
crated. Here she could gaze uppn that rugged landscape which was 
to surround her during the remaining years of her life. This solitary 
expanse of plateau-land, these rounded hills, dotted with straggly 
olive trees or seamed with a scarce moving thread of dusty white 
sheep,—the austere beauty of the fringe of snow-capped peaks 
rising from the purplish mist of their foot-hills, the interminable 
highway bordered by skeleton poplars, stretching their emaciated fin- 
gers toward the glassy blue dome above all, might have suggested to 
her the nature of the heroic people over whom she was to reign. 
However, it is doubtful if she had leisure to contemplate her sur- 
roundings. The day after her arrival a solemn function was held in 


1 See Salva, Documentos Inéditos relating to Felipe IT. 

2 For a bibliography concerning this event consult Vicente Lampérez y 
Romea, Discurso de inauguracion en la R. Academia de la Historia, Los Mendoza 
del XV y el Castillo Real del Mansanares. 1916. 
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the salon de linajes of the palace. Beneath a canopy of scarlet bro- 
cade, amid lords and ladies in satins and velvets, this girl of fifteen 
was united to the king of Spain, eighteen years her senior. It is said 
that Philip, lithe of figure, bore lightly his years, for he still enjoyed 
the fame of being the most powerful monarch of Europe. However, 
Isabel of Valois must have been awed by his stern and thoughtful air, 
which impressed all those who came into his presence, and he is said 
to have remarked to her at the time, “And why do you thus look,—to 
see if I have white hair?” 

But the solemnity of this moment was soon forgotten, for jousts 
and tourneys, bull-fights and “juegos de cafa,” in which the knights 
displayed their dexterity attired in Moorish costume, were held in the 
square fronting the palace. And in the evening a “‘sarao” was given 
in one of the halls, at which the pavana, the alemana and other curi- 
ous dances were enjoyed by the guests beneath the light of flaming 
torches. A brilliant spectacle was this, in which all the wealth and 
splendor of Castile was displayed in honor of the young queen. In 
one of the descriptions of this event’ we are told how the royal couple 
were attired. Philip, who did not as yet display that severe taste 
which characterized his last years, wore “jubon y calzas blancas, cua- 
jados de oro de canutillo, y piezas de martillo, ropa francesa de ter- 
ciopelo morado, toda Ilena de dicho oro, y muchas piedras por toda 
ella. Dicen que pesada un quintal y seis libras y que es la mas rica 
que se ha visto. La reina salié vestida a la francesa, con saya de tela 
de plata muy ancha y ropa de lo mismo, aforrada con lobos cervales, 
chaperon de terciopelo negro con muchas piedras y perlas, y por 
joyel una cruz de diamantes muy rica.” 

The royal pair did not tarry long in the palace of the duque del 
Infantado, but soon began their march, enlivened by village festivals 
and dances, toward the capital. The queen, however, was taken sick 
in the midst of these rejoicings, which is scarcely to be wondered at, 
and the finer side of Philip’s nature was displayed in the care and 
solicitude with which he attended her. The glamor of those first few 
days of festivities and triumphal march soon gave way to the petty in- 
trigue of court life, the schemings of diplomats in which she became 
involved. Throughout it all she displayed that piety and gentleness 
which her title as queen of peace so fittingly expressed, and on her 
death in 1568 was mourned by the subjects of both nations which she 
had served to unite. 
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Such are the memories harbored by this old ducal palace which 
greets the traveler on entering Guadalajara. Its gardens have lost 
their fragrance ; its plaza, once the scene of gay jousts and tourneys, 
is now a ball ground for the children of the town. The elegantly 
carved patios are deserted, and the spacious stairway where Juana, 
sister of Philip, and Carlos his ill-fated son came to greet Isabel of 
Valois, is falling into decay. Thus does abandon and neglect follow 
in the wake of the splendor and magnificence of other days. But the 
arcades and frieze of the patio have known that this would come to 
pass, for have they not been proclaiming it since the days of their 
founder in their inscription which reads, Vanitas vanitatum et 
omnia vanitas? 


ANNA KRAUSE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SOUTHERN BRANCH 


1 Vahagon. F., Relaciones Histéricas del siglo XVI. Sociedad de Biblidfilos 
Espanoles. 
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NAMES OF THE FRENCH AND SPANISH 
PARTICIPLES 


In French and Spanish grammatical nomenclature, there is no gen- 
eral agreement regarding the names of the participles. In French the 
forms in -ant are called either “participe présent” or “gérondif,” and 
in Spanish the forms in -ndo are called either “gerundio” or 
‘participio (de) presente.” This confusion is due chiefly to the fact 
that the participles have been regarded both from the Latin and from 
the modern points of view and have either kept the Latin terminology 
or have adopted new names. 

With regard to the forms in -ant with the function of a verb, and 
those in -ndo, both are derived from the Latin gerund or gerundive. 
This is self-evident in Spanish, where amando, “by loving,” has the 
same form as the Latin ablative gerund, without any change at all. 
But in French both the Latin present participle in -ns, -ytis, and the 
gerund in -ndo, have become -ant (see Meyer Liibke, Grammaire des 
langues romanes, I1, $152). There is, however, a difference in func- 
tion between the derivatives of -ns, -ntis, and those of -udo. The 
former are used as adjectives and agree in gender and number with 
the nouns they modify, while the latter are used both as present 
participles and as gerunds, and are invariable in form. 

In Spanish also the derivatives of -ns, -ntis are used as adjectives 
and agree in gender and number, while those of -ndo are uses both 
as present participles and as gerunds and are invariable ; but in Spanish 
the two derivatives are distinct in form, while in French, through ph! 
ological causes, this distinction has been lost. Meyer Libke says. 
“Le participe présent en roman s’est soustrait presque entiérement au 
systéme verbal pour passer a l'état de simple adjectif : aussi c’est tout 
au plus s’il peut encore, a proprement parler, en étre question dans la 
conjugaison” ($153). 

The French form in -ant and the Spanish form in -ndo are both 
commonly used as present participles, but both keep also their gerundial 
force in certain expressions, such as “(en) disant ceci, il prit la lyre,” 
and “trabajando se gana el pan.” In French the gerundial force of the 
verbal form in -ant is commoner than is the gerundial force of the 
Spanish form in -ndo. Thus in French one says “en arrivant .. .”, 
while in Spanish one uses the infinitive in this gerundial expression: 
“al llegar . . .”’. And again, the present-participial force of the Spanish 
form in -ndo is commoner than is the present-participial force of the 
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French form in -ant. Thus in Spanish one says commonly “esta tra- ” 
bajando” where the form in -ndo is a present participle without any 
gerundial force. The French form in -ant cannot be thus used as a 
present participle in modern French. For these reasons, if one should 
wish to give different names to the French and Spanish forms, it 
would be preferable to call the French form in -ant a gerund and the 
Spanish form in -ndo a present participle, but it is still better to give 
to both one and the same name. 

Both the French and the Spanish grammarians, largely as a matter 
of tradition, use the term “gerund (ive)” rather more commonly than 
the term “present participle” for these forms. So far as function or 
force is concerned, the I'rench have a better ground for doing so than 
have the Spaniards. 

In this matter of terminology there are some notable exceptions, 
such as the Bello-Cuervo Grammar (the best there is in Spanish) , where 
we read on page 71 of the Notas: “si en unos casos semeja adverbio 
por su intima conexidn con el verbo y por su significado de modo, 
manera, etc., en otros va tan unido con el substantivo denotando una 
accion de este y corresponde tan exactamente al participio activo de 
otras lenguas, que creo no se le puede negar el nombre de tal.” 

For the official Report of the American Committee on Grammatical 
Nomenclature, of which I was a member, the following recommenda- 
tion was unanimously adopted: “The French form in -ant, when not 
preceded by en, and the Italian and Spanish forms in -ndo are to be 
classed as present participles rather than as gerunds, since they are 
not capable of substantive use” (p. 38). 

To sum up, it is evident that both the I'rench verbal form in -ant, 
disregarding the adjectival use, and the Spanish form in -ndo, have 
two distinct uses, that of gerund and that of present participle. The 
use of the Spanish form in -ndo as a present participle is much more 
common than its use as a gerund, and in modern Spanish there is no 
other present participle with purely verbal force. It seems preferable, 
therefore, to call the Spanish form in -ndo a “present participle” 
rather than a “gerund,” bearing in mind, however, that it may also be 
used with gerundial—that is, with adverbial—force. In French, the 
use of the purely verbal -ant as a gerund is common. I[ am not able 
to say whether or not it is used more often as a gerund than as a 
present participle, but it seems preferable to call it a “present par- 
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ticiple,” as there is no other in I'rench, bearing in mind, however, 
that it has gerundial force in such expressions as “en lisant,” ete. 
The French participles in -é, -i, and -w and the Spanish participles 
in -ado and -ido are derived from the Latin perfect participle. In both 
French and Spanish this participle may be used as an adjective if its 
meaning permits, as in “Marie est fatiguée,” “tenez les portes 
fermées,” “Maria esta muy cansada,” “el pobre hombre esta muerto.”’ 
If this participle is used with an auxiliary to form a compound tense 
it may have either one of two functions, that is, it may be a passive 
participle, as in “il a été battu,” “elle parla d’avoir été blessée,” “la 
casa fué construida por la compania . . ., “Juan es temido de todos” ; 


or it may be a past participle with little or no passive force, as in “j'ai 
acheté plusieurs livres,” “Jean est venu ce matin,” “hemos estudiado 
todo el dia,” “Maria no ha venido todavia.” 

In French, there might be some slight justification for arguing that 
the participle is passive in “les livres que j’ai achetés,” “Marie n’est pas 
venue,” on account of the agreement of the participle, although the 
function of the participle in such expressions is really not passive at all 
in modern French. But in Spanish, by no stretch of the imagination 
could anyone call the participle passive ‘in such expressions as “tha 
ido,” “ha muerto,” and the participle is really not passive in modern 
Spanish in such expressions as “hemos comprado muchos libros,” or 
“los libros que hemos comprado.” 

For the reasons given above it seems preferable to use in both 
French and Spanish—and especially in Spanish—the names “participe 
passé,” and “participio perfecto” or “participio pasado,” bearing in 
mind, however, that this verbal form may be used as a passive par 
ticiple also. 

The terminology of the participles involves a problem that is com- 
mon to other forms of the verb. For instance, such forms as partirais 
and partiria also have two distinct functions. These forms have the 
function of indicative tenses in such expressions as “il m’a dit qu'il 
partirait demain,” “me dijo que partiria mafiana (the past tenses of 
“il me dit qu’il partira demain” and “me dice que partira mafiana” ). 
In other expressions these forms have a conditional—or subjunctive 
—force, as in the following sentences: “si je pouvais, je partirais 
aujourd hui,” “si pudiera, yo partiria hoy.” 

This double function raises the question whether partirais and 
partiria should have double names, such as “past future indicative 
conditional,” or “past future indicative—imperfect subjunctive,” or 
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whether it is better to choose one of the names, selecting, so far as 
possible, the name of the commoner of the two functions. There is no 
question that in advanced courses in French and Spanish syntax both 
names should be used so as clearly to distinguish the two functions, 
. but in elementary courses it is certainly preferable to choose one name, 
and one only, for each form of the verb. The Spanish grammarians 
usually call partiria a subjunctive tense. The French grammarians 
venerally avoid the problem of choosing between “indicative” and 
“subjunctive,” by calling partirais a separate mood, the “conditionnel.” 
Most Spanish-English and French-English grammars published in the 
United States and England call partirais and partiria tenses of the in- 
dicative mood. The American Committee on Grammatical Nomencla- 
ture voted to call these form “indicative,” and there seems to be no 
valid objection to this choice of names, providing one bears in mind 
that partirais and partiria have also functions other than the indicative. 

With regard to each of the two participles that were discussed 
above, there is the same problem of choosing between the names of two 
distinct functions. In advanced courses both names of each form 
should be used, according to the function of the form, but in elemen- 
tary courses it is certainly better to choose one name, and one only, for 
each form, and the evidence indicates that the functions of “present 
participle” and “past participle” are the commoner. 


E. C. Hitts 


University or CALIFORNIA 
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APOLOGIA SUPERFLUA 


Cada buhonero alaba su mercancia, y asi yo que trato de cumplir mi mision 
en el mundo ensefiando el castellano de la mejor manera que sé y puedo me 
permitiré ahora entonar en favor de los idiomas un elogio tan ferviente y 
apasionado que si no temiera perjudicar, como todos los fanaticos, con las exa- 
geraciones de un inmoderado proselitismo, la propia causa haciéndola antipatica 
por la natural reaccién que naturalmente suscitan todas las exageraciones, 
comenzaria por asentar, asi, con todo el aplomo; que el conocimiento de los 
idiomas es necesario, primero porque sin saber idiomas no es posible conocer el 
pensamiento de los extrangeros, ya que las traducciones, aun las mejores, son no 
ya tapices vueltos del revés, como decia Cervantes, sino verdaderas falsificaciones, 
o, las mas de las veces, burdas chapuzas, detestables parodias o ridiculas tergiver- 
saciones del pensamiento original; segundo porque el estudio de las lenguas es 
preliminar, fuente y base de todos los demas estudios y de todo progreso y cul- 
tura; y, tercero porque los absolutamente mondglotas ni aun su lengua pueden 
sentir, apreciar y conocer en todo el esplendor, en toda la belleza y magnificencia 
que todos los idiomas, sin excepcion, poseen, ya que todos son el producto de una 
larga elaboracién en la que entran como materiales lo mejor y lo mas exquisito 
de las ideas y de los sentimientos de todo un pueblo. 

El primero de los tres motivos que he alegado tiene capital importancia 
desde el punto de vista estético. El estudio de los idiomas es ya bello de por si; 
los progresos que en este estudio se realizan, son mas perceptibles que los reali- 
zados en otros estudios mas aridos, por ejemplo, el de la hurafia, esquiva, 
abstrusa, discutible filosofia, y como los progresos son mas notorios, el estudio 
es mas placentero, mas entretenido, mas agradable, mas bonito. En la pagina 
que al principio es un logogrifo inextricable, se van descorriendo las tinieblas 
paulatinamente de modo que lo que en un principio era incomprensible acaba por 
hacerse claro e inteligible. 

Pero no es este solo el goce estético que el estudio de los idiomas pro- 
porciona, sino el que se recibe al ponerse en contacto directo con las grandes 
producciones del genio humano. Vale la pena, si pena puede haber en el estudio 
de un idioma, vale la pena, digo, de estudiar un afio, dos, tres, los que sean 
necesarios, para leer a Cervantes, a Quevedo, a Garcilaso, a Moliére, a Racine, 
a Dante, a Petrarca, a Goethe, . . . enel original. Y no se diga que a estos 
autores se les puede leer traducidos. ; Pobres traducciones las que tengan que 
trasuntar todo el gracejo, toda la fluidez, toda la facundia abundante y bella de 
un Cervantes o de un Rabelais! Cada vez que veo una traduccién pienso en 
como esas grandes figuras de la literatura y del pensamiento, en cémo esos 
superhombres sufririan a lo mejor horas y horas — que todos los partos son 
dolorosos — hasta encontrar una palabra, dar con el giro de una frase o concluir 
algun matiz de concepto y de forma, para que luego el traductor me haga en un 
periquete una disparatada parafrasis que él llama traduccién. 

He dicho, he insinuado también, que los idiomas son la Mave, acceso y base 
de todos los demas conocimientos. Aben Gabirol, en su Filésofo Autodiddctico 
nos cuenta cémo un nifio colocado en una isla desierta puede ir formandose él 
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solito sin mas que explotar el rico filén de su latente ciencia innata; pero la 
verdad es que el que se aisla permanece en la ignorancia. 

Con doloroso esfuerzo y penoso trabajo aprendemos unos de otros: la 
palabra es el vehiculo que nos sirve para trasmitirnos la ciencia, y como no todos 
hablamos un mismo idioma, necesitamos aprender los idiomas de los demas para 
ensanchar el nimero de nuestras relaciones adquiriendo asi nuevos conocimientos 
merced a las profusas observaciones y experiencias ajenas. Y no somos sola- 
mente los individuos los que nos formamos unos a otro el espiritu y el caracter 
por medio de las relaciones sociales, sino que los mismos pueblos necesitan 
aprender unos de otros la cultura y los conocimientos que han ido adquiriéndose 
con los siglos y con las edades gracias a los inventos realizados por hombres 
nacidos én muy diversos paises. ; Pobre de la nacién que se aisle, que se re- 
traiga, que no hable, comercie y converse con otras naciones, con el mundo entero! 

Y he aseverado por fin que los que no poseen mas que una lengua ni siquiera 
la suya comprenderan y apreciaran debidamente. En efecto, ;cOmo apreciaran 
las bellezas de la lengua materna y vernacula los que carezcan de término 
homogéneo de comparacién? Todo es relativo en el mundo: nada hay grande 
ni pequefio, hermoso ni feo, reposado ni activo, sino es con relacién a algo. 
Pongamos con la imaginacion un cuerpo en el espacio infinito y si no lo atribuimos 
a otro cuerpo del cual o al cual se aleje o se acerque, no sabremos si el cuerpo 
imaginado esta en estado de movimiento o en estado de reposo. Imaginemos 
que no hemos conocido sino a una sola persona en la vida, nuestra madre, por 
ejemplo, y que con ella hemos vivido apartados sin ver nunca a nadie mas que a 
ella, ztendremos una idea de sus cualidades fisicas y morales? :sabremos si es 
guapa? jicomprenderemos si es fea? jzsospecharemos si tiene buen o mal 
caracter? isi es lista? isi es modrega? No; evidentemente no. Como nos 
faltara el término de comparacién nada podremos juzgar. 

Lo mismo sucede con las lenguas; el que no habla ni conoce mas que un 
idioma carece de base para darse cuenta de la fuerza expresiva y de las bellezas 
de los giros y de las palabras que a diario empleara. Un espajiol, por ejemplo, 
empleara corrientemente el verbo estar y el verbo ser sin sospechar toda la 
riqueza de matices que hay en la capitalisima distincién, al par que un americano 
se dara cuenta de la riqueza de expresion que tiene con los verbos to do y to make, 
(por no citar mas que estos ejemplos) cuando al estudiar el castellano se en- 
cuentre con que para las dos ideas en castellano no hay mas que un verbo, el 
verbo hacer. 

Pero no es preciso seguir porque estoy- predicando a convencidos y por eso 
cabalmente califiqué de superflua esta corta y entusiata apologia. 


A. JorpA 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


SouTHERN BRANCH 
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El manuscrito que en la pagina opuesta se reproduce, data de 
principios del siglo XVII (nim. 4117 de la Biblioteca Nacional de 
Madrid, folio 221a), y hallase en un tomo manuscrito de poesias y 
entremeses. Por poco que sea su valor literario, lo creemos digno de 
publicarse a titulo de curiosidad, mas que otra cosa, teniendo en 
cuenta lo buena que es la letra que emplea el copista. Esta poesia nos 
parece doblemente interesante por ser género festivo que se sigue 
cultivando en la Espafia actual. 


La solucion es: 
Sin ti, rosa y bella flor, 
Mis ojos tristes y ausentes 
convertidos son en fuentes 
con cuidado de tu amor. 


Soy almenas para amarte, 
soy lanza para servirte, 
puerta para recibirte 

y pluma para alabarte. 


EI! sol ganas por la mano, 
en todo, divina rosa, 
porque tu figura hermosa 
es un fénix soberano. 


En esta dulce contienda 

mi coraz6n desvelado, 

con tu llama y mi cuidado, 
en tus manos se encomienda. 


E. H. TemMpiin 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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EL DECIMOTERCERO CURSO DE VERANO PARA 
EXTRANJEROS DEL CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS 
HISTORICOS DE MADRID 


El décimotercero Curso para Extranjeros, sobre Lengua, Literatura y 
Arte espafoles, organizado en Madrid por el Centro de Estudios Historicos 
en el verano de 1924 (7 de Julio al 2 de Agosto) fué un gran éxito, mayor si 
cabe que en afios anteriores, no sdlo porque el programa se habia mejorado 
notablemente, sino por la perfecta organizacién de las tareas académicas. 
Trece afios de experiencia y el constante consejo de eminentes educadores ex- 
tranjeros, han determinado un desarrollo progresivo y una adecuada adaptacion 
a las necesidades de los estudiantes. 

A frente del curso estuvieron D. Tomas Navarro Tomas, Director del 
Laboratorio de Fonética del Centro de Estudios Histéricos, como presidente, 
y D. Felipe Morales de Setién, Colaborador del Centro y Profesor de la Uni- 
versidad de Southern California, como secretario. 

Las clases se dieron en la Residencia de Estudiantes, donde gran parte de 
los alumnos fueron alojados. En la Residencia vivieron un buen numero de 
profesores y estudiantes espaioles que mantuvieron conversacion espafola con 
los extranjeros en el comedor y fuera de las clases. A cada mesa se asignaron 
varios espafioles, y mediante un sistema de rotacién se hizo posible una eficaz 
practica del lenguaje. El director, D. Alberto Jiménez Fraud implanté nuevas 
mejoras encaminadas a ofrecer a los visitantes un maximum de comidad, 
y contribuy6 de modo muy eticaz, a pesar de encontrarse enfermo, al buen 
orden de los trabajos y a la disposicién del excelente servicio que los extran- 
jeros encontraron en la Residencia. 

La velada de inauguracion se celebr6é en la noche del 7 de Julio con asisten- 
cia de todos los alumnos del curso y caracterizados representantes del intelec- 
tualismo madrilefio. La mesa presidencial fué ocupada por los Excmos. Sres. 
D. Javier Garcia de Leaniz, Subsecretario de Instrucci6n Publica; D. José 
Rodriguez Carracido, Rector de la Universidad de Madrid; D. Ramén Menén- 
dez Pidal, Presidente del Centro de Estudios Histéricos; D. Elias Tormo, Vice- 
rector de la Universidad de Madrid; y Mr. Roy Edwin Schulz, Profesor de la 
Universidad de Southern California. 

El Sr. Menéndez Pidal leyé el siguiente discurso: 

“Sefioras, Sefiores: Hace trece aflos que la Junta para Ampliacion de 
Estudios en nombre del Ministerio de Instruccién Publica, viene celebrando 
estos cursos para extranjeros, en los cuales, ademas de atender especialmente 
a la ensefianza practica del idioma, procura dar, mediante un apretado ciclo de 
conferencias, visitas a museos y excursiones diversas, una informacién la mas 
clara y exacta posible acerca de las principales cuestiones histéricas, literarias, 
y artisticas relativas a nuestro pais. 

El Centro de Estudios Historicos sacrifica gustoso gran parte de su activi- 


dad mas apremiante para dedicarla a estas semanas de convivencia con ustedes; 
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la Residencia de Estudiantes se asocia también con su organizaciOn y sus con- 
ferencias; todos, en debida correspondencia a la predileccién que ustedes han 
dedicado a nuestro idioma, predileccién que elocuentemente testimonia el solo 
hecho de su viaje a Madrid desde tierras tan distantes. 

Han pasado por estos cursos centenares de estudiantes de viente nacionali- 
dades distintas, discipulos del hispanismo que en Alemania se inicié en los ya 
lejanos dias de Schlegel y Fernando José Wolf, en los Estados Unidos desde 
Longfellow y Ticknor; que en Francia se organiza por Morel-Fatio y 
Merimée; en Suecia por Lidfors y Wulf; en Italia por Croce y Farinelli; y 
tantos otros hombres eminentes que no podemos ahora siquiera enumerar, 
maestros y guias de este movimiento de interés, curiosidad y amor a las cosas 
de Espafia que entre ustedes da frutos selectos. 

Este afio estan inscritos en este curso 100 alumnos de Norteamérica, Ale- 
mania, Inglaterra, Holanda, Suiza y Suecia. La mayor parte de los que 
asisten a este curso, son profesores que ejercen la ensefianza del espafiol en uni- 
versidades y colegios norteamericanos, o estudiantes que se preparan para dicha 
enseflanza. Muchos tienen ya demostrada con publicaciones y trabajos per- 
sonales una especial preparacion y aptitud. Sin embargo, vienen a Espafia para 
oir en el propio ambiente castellano el idioma que tienen que ensefiar; vienen 
para habitar un momento en las ciudades y para vivir entre las gentes y segtun 
las costumbres de la tierra con la cual deben familiarizar a sus discipulos. 


Vienen, porque no hay verdadero conocimiento si no es cara a cara y sin 
medianero, como el amigo conoce al amigo. Todos nos figuramos el pais que 
no hemos visto nunca, igualmente que sentimos ineludible necesidad de figurar- 
nos a la persona que conocemos de referencias solamente; pero por muchas y 


precisas que esas referencias sean, nuestra primera figuracién siempre es tan 
inexacta que, cuando llegamos al conocimiento directo, tenemos que perder 
mucho tiempo antes de lograr sustituir aquella antigua figuracién errénea por 
una nueva comprension adecuada. 

En esta sustitucién quisiéramos ayudaros todo lo posible, contando con 
vuestro intimo sentimiento de simpatia, base de toda honda comprensién. 

Esa inicial simpatia se muestra desde luego, ya lo he dicho, en el solo hecho 
de vuestro viaje, con el cual venis a confirmar una conviccién que, a pesar de 
todo, no deja de estar discutida. 

A menudo, elementos no bien informados o influidos por preocupaciones y ‘7 
por intereses contrarios se muestran hostiles a considerar la lengua espafola 
entre las primeras del mundo. 

Claro es que no se discute su gran importancia comercial como uno de los 
mas poderosos instrumentos de comunicacién humana. Es la lengua que sola 
con el inglés se reparte al dominio de uno de los hemisferios del planeta; es 
hablada también en un archipiélago cceanico; en las colonias sefardies de 
Servia, Bulgaria, Grecia, Turquia, Siria, Palestina, Egipto y Marruecos; tiene 
multiples puntos de apoyo, utilisimos para reforzar su poder intercomuni- 
cante. 

Pero si esta importancia comercial no se discute, se discute en cambio la 
importancia social y cultural de tal instrumento de comunicacién humana. 
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Las alternativas en el terreno social han sido dificiles y penosas, desde que 
en el parlamento de Roma ante el Papa Paulo III, el emperador Carlos V, a 
raiz de su victoria en Tunez, proclamé el espafiol como lengua universal de la 
politica, con protesta de un embajador extranjero, hasta los tiempos de ahora 
en que nuestro idioma tiene que ir reconquistando perseverantemente en con- 
gresos y concursos internacionales el puesto que merece, venciendo la resistencia 
de los derechos adquiridos por otros idiomas. 

La oposicién es también frecuentemente renovada en el terreno cultural y 
de tiempo en tiempo se expresa aca o alla la duda de si el espafiol como instru- 
mento educativo y como formador de la inteligencia merece 0 no ser consider- 
ado al nivel de las tres o cuatro lenguas principales. 

Pero la duda va cada vez perdiendo fuerza, y aun casi podemos asegurar 
que esta ya pasada de moda. Bastaria recordar las palabras del ilustre educa- 
cionista Mr. Rowe, director del negociado de relaciones con las Republicas 
Americanas del Ministerio de Estado de los Estados Unidos. 

“Hoy —dice el Sr. Rowe— se ha demostrado hasta la evidencia, y ya lo 
aceptan hasta los mas devotos partidarios de las otras lenguas extranjeras, que 
el espafiol, como expresiOn de cultura, es digno de colocarse en primera fila 
entre los idiomas mas perfectos del mundo. Su literatura requisima, que tuvo 
una esplendida floracion en los siglos XVI y XVII, no es una memoria que se 
cultiva por placer de erudicion, sino un glorioso laurel que siempre reverdece y 
que hoy se decora con las mismas lozanias que ostent6 en los tiempos de Cer- 
vantes y Quevedo. Como disciplina intelectual, el aprendizaje del espafiol es 
tan eficaz como el aprendizaje de cualquiera otra de las lenguas muertas o 
vivas, es decir, que ningun fin de disciplina mental que pueda obtenerse con la 
ensenanza de cualquiera otra lengua, se deja de obtener con la ensefianza del 
idioma espanol.” (Huispanta, II, 1920, pag. 25). 

Y realmente las palabras del Sr. Rowe cuentan con general asenso. Nadie 
puede ya desconocer el preponderante interés de un idioma que en sus comien- 
zos literarios produce un Poema del Cid, comparable a la Chanson de Roland y 
a los Nibelungos; un idioma que ha sostenido y modelado la expresién de 
Cervantes, genio de tal eminencia en la literatura universal, que sdlo tiene 
compafero en Shakespeare, arquetipos ambos, respectivamente, de toda la 
novela y de todo el drama modernos; un idioma capaz de recibir en si los heré- 
icos y novelescos versos del romancero, la creacién tradicional mas grandiosa 
y mas bella, que mas dignifica el sentimiento artistico de todo un pueblo; un 
idioma de tales sugestiones coloristas y musicales, que en los versos de Calderén 
enardecio la fantasia de Goethe, y elevé maravillosamente la inspiracién de 
Wagner en los momentos de ser el autor de Tristan. 

Pero aun sobreviene a mi memoria otra afirmacién que por ser también de 
un extranjero, tiene mucho valor. Refiriéndose a una produccién tan universal 
como la francesa, el ilustre Profesor de la Sorbona, Martinenche, dice: “De 
todas las literaturas extranjeras, la espafola es acaso la que ha ejercido en 
Francia accion mas proiunda y continua. . . . Los franceses deben aprender el 
espanol no sélo como lengua mundial, sino para el estudio de la literatura 
hispanica, sin la cual es imposible conocer las fuentes de una considerable 
porcion de la francesa. 
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“Sentimientos semejantes se van haciendo ya generales. Por eso, después 
de Francia, Alemania, los Estados Unidos, Inglaterra, e Italia donde el his- 
panismo cuenta con una antigua y prestigiosa tradicidn, vemos cémo de dia 
en dia el estudio de la lengua espafiola gana terreno en Suiza, en Bélgica, en 
Holanda y en los paises escandinavos. 

“Y de este interés creciente nos comunica un dato precioso nuestro amigo 
el Sr. Wilkins, director de la ensefianza de lenguas vivas en las escuelas 
superiores de Nueva York: de los 60,000 estudiantes que actualmente cursan 
lenguas modernas en dichas escuelas, 33,000 estudian el espafiol, 24,000 el 
francés, y 3,000 el italiano y el aleman. 

“;No dicen estas cifras mucho mas que todo otro razonamiento? ;A qué 
argumentar a convencidos ? 

“Asi acabaré yo dandoos, simplemente, la mas afectuosa bienvenida en 
nombre del Centro de Estudios Histéricos, agradeciendo al Profesor Schulz, de 
la Universidad de Southern California, y al ilustre poeta D. Manuel Machado 
la participacién que se han dignado aceptar en este acto, y manifestando el 
mas profundo reconocimiento a los Sefiores Subsecretario de Instruccién 
Publica y Rector de la Universidad Central, por el honor que nos hacen con 
su presencia. He dicho.” 

En representacién de los alumnos, el Profesor Schulz contest6é con las 
siguientes palabras: 

“Senor Presidente; Seforas y Sefiores: A pesar de que cada dia hay mas 
personas que lo hacen, siempre me parece un atrevimiento mas 0 menos grande, 
el que un extranjero dirija la palabra en el idioma del publico que le escucha. 
Es doblemente atrevido quien, como yo, trate de hacerlo ante un auditorio tan 
ilustrado como el presente. Sin embargo, el atrevimiento de los yanquis es 
muy conocido. (Being a very loyal one myself, and with humble apology to 
the English poet, I may safely express the opinion that sometimes 


“Yankees ‘rush in where angels fear to tread.’ 


“Pero si no hubiera sido por el atrevimiento, unido a la fe, quiza las joyas 
de Isabel la Catélica nunca hubieran resplandecido en un Nuevo Mundo. Si no 
hubiera sido por el atrevimiento, unido a la voluntad, quiza mis antepasados 
nunca hubieran expuesto en frases inmortales que todos los hombres nacen 
libres e iguales. 

“Hay un dicho espafiol que nos asegura que ‘querer es poder,’ y yo he 
querido, aunque con grandes vacilaciones, corresponder en unas cortas frases 
a las carifiosas palabras de bienvenida que acaba de dirigirnos el Sr. Menéndez 
Pidal en esta velada de inauguraci6n del décimotercero curso de verano organi- 
zado por el Centro de Estudios Histéricos. 

“El interés del estudio del espafiol es ya un hechotanevidente que no necesita 
que por mi parte afiada nuevos argumentos a lo que sobre este tema han dicho 
y publicado muchos de mis colegas. No obstante, quisiera llamar vuestra 
atencién sobre otro tema importante: el valor incalculable para Espaiia, y la 
provechosa influencia que esta desarrollando aqui y en el extranjero esta 
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admirable institucién, que se llama el Centro de Estudios Histéricos, y que 
forma parte de los organismos creados por la Junta para ampliacion de estudios. 

“Deseo facilitar las pruebas que sobre este punto se tienen en mi pais. La 
gran distancia que nos separa es un testimonio adicional de esa misma 
importancia. 

“Si se pregunta hoy en los Estados Unidos cual es el centro docente de mas 
influencia en Espafia, el que continuamente esta al corriente de los importantes 
progresos de la ciencia linguistica, de la educacién y de la pedagogia, infalible- 
mente viene el nombre del Centro de Estudios Historicos. 

“Ninguna universidad de los Estados Unidos considera que el cuadro de sus 
profesores esta completo hasta que uno o mas espafioles figuran incluidos en la 
facultad de estudios de espafiol. Y z:quiénes son estos profesores espafoles ? 
No sorprende a nadie saber que en su gran mayoria, tienen relacién mas o 
menos directa con dicho Centro; la mayoria de ellos han ido alli directamente 
solicitados por nuestras universidades del director de esta instituci6n. 

“Esas publicaciones profundas que a diario Ileganalas bibliotecas de nuestros 
establecimientos de ensefianza; esas obras que, a pesar de la plétora de libros 
americanos de indiferente mérito, deseamos con avidez como libros de texto 
para nuestros estudiantes, :quiénes las escriben y a quiénes representan? En 
la inmensa mayoria se trata de estudiantes procedentes o relacionados con este 
Centro. 

“Sin embargo, aun reconociendo la enorme influencia de estos elementos, no 
es menos, a mi juicio, la que se realiza en el acto que aqui nos retine esta noche, 
y en las cuatro semanas que dura el curso de vacaciones para extranjeros. 

“Estamos aqui en presencia de un formidable esfuerzo. Muchos de los aqui 
presentes han atravesado todo un océano, algunos todo un continente, para 
poder asistir a este curso. Y j;para qué han venido? ;No conocian atin a 
Espafia? A través de los encantadores libros de Azorin, :no habian visto en 
perspectiva los pueblos de Castilla? A través de los de Blasco Ibafiez, :no 
habian contemplado la fértil huerta y la hermosa ciudad de Valencia? Acom- 
pafiados de los de la Pardo Bazan, ;no habian viajado por las montafias 
pintorescas de Galicia? Con el inmortal Cervantes, zno habian buscado 
aventuras por las despobladas Ilanuras de La Mancha? Todo eso, y mas, mucho 
mas tenian conocido, porque he aqui que se trata de un grupo de estudiantes 
principalmente universitarios. Pero, jcuan diferente es ver Espafia, estudiar 
Espafia, y venir a conocer Espafia con sus propios ojos! Toda la enorme 
diferencia que existe entre el drama universal de la pantalla y los personajes 
de carne y hueso del teatro verdad. 

“A mi entender, este curso de verano del Centro es un factor de extra- 
ordinario valor para Madrid y para toda Espafia, y con el tiempo su influencia 
sera cada dia mayor, si, como hasta ahora, se le presta la atenciOn necesaria. 

“Debido a que los gastos eran considerablemente menores, México, Puerto 
Rico y algunas republicas sud-americanas pudieron atraer la atencién de los 
profesores de los Estados Unidos. Actualmente México ha estado tan absorbida 
por las cuestiones de su politica interior que ha suprimido una tarifa especial 
de ferrocarriles que tenia establecida para los extranjeros que acudian a sus 
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cursos, a la manera que ocurre también en Francia, y que es de esperar que 
algun dia se establezca de igual modo en Espafia. Los cursos de verano de 
Sud-américa no han tenido éxito por causa de deficiente organizacién. A 
ultima hora se ha decidido suspender este verano el curso de Puerto Rico. 

“Ya se ve que las mejores universidades de Francia, de Inglaterra y de los 
Estados Unidos ofrecen desde hace aos cursos de verano muy atractivos y 
han invitado a algunos de los mas eminentes profesores espafioles para que 
expliquen algunas materias. Pero Francia, Inglaterra, los Estados Unidos, para 
el estudio del espaol, no son, naturalmente, Espafia, ni mucho menos. 

“Podra objetarse, no obstante, que este grupo qué viene a Madrid, es aun 
muy limitado. Sin duda lo es, pero hay que tener en cuenta que en su mayoria 
se compone de profesores experimentados. Durante el afio venidero cada uno 
de los que se encuentran aqui reunidos, ejercera una influencia potente sobre 
mas de cien estudiantes suyos. Esta multiplicacién dara por resultado que por 
lo menos diez mil personas sentiran la influencia de este curso de vacaciones, 
sentiran la inspiracién en sus estudios de un mensaje traido directamente de 
Espafia y de los espafioles. Y no es eso todo. Mas de una vez he asistido yo 
mismo a conferencias en que cien o doscientos profesores de espanol han 
escuchado avidamente el relato de los que han tenido la buena fortuna de poder 
asistir a estos cursos en Espafia, y después los mismos oyentes hemos trans- 
mitido aquella inspiracién a nuestros alumnos. Asi aumenta, en progresién 
geométrica, la influencia del admirable trabajo de esta institucién. Y jcuan 
eficaz es este trabajo! No sélo podemos disfrutar ese ambiente de realismo 
que todos hemos ansiado, no sélo encontramos cursos tan cuidados como 
aconseja la experiencia de trece afios, no sélo hallamos un profesorado docto 
y una administraci6én eficaz, sino que ademas se da toda facilidad para que la 
mayoria de este grupo venga desde los Estados Unidos, y ademas una vez 
aqui, se nos proporciona ocasiOn de visitar, acompafiados de personas com- 
petentes, los museos y monumentos afamados en todo el mundo, colecciones 
artisticas pocas veces igualadas, magnificas bibliotecas, etc., no sdlo en Madrid 
y en las ciudades cercanas, sino hasta en todas las poblaciones mas notables de 
Espafia. En una palabra, representa una obra que merece los placemes de toda 
persona amante de la verdadera cultura. 

“Cnicamente por el conocimiento mutuo de los diferentes ideales, los diversos 
modos de pensar y las variadas maneras de entender la vida, iunicamente asi 
pueden las naciones fomentar ese carifio fraternal que algun dia dara la paz 
duradera al mundo cansado de las guerras. ; Que Espafia goce de paz con todas 
las naciones del mundo entero, y que los frutos de esta paz sean empleados 
para acrecentar materialmente la influencia de este grande y noble pais !” 

El Sr. Rodriguez Carracido pronuncié. un breve y sentido discurso saludando 
fraternalmente a los alumnos extranjeros, no sélo en nombre de la Universidad 
de Madrid sino en el de todas las universidades espafiolas, puesto que el hecho 
de presidir el acto la mas alta autoridad del Ministerio de Instruccién Publica 
significaba que el Gobierno daba caracter nacional con su presencia a la 
solemnidad que se celebraba. Todos los oradores fueron muy aplaudidos. 

A continuacion, el ilustre poeta Manuel Machado recit6é de modo inimitable 
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VariaS poesias suyas espafolisimas, que el distinguido auditorio escuchdé con 
verdadero deleite ; el Quinteto Francés-Conrado del Campo interpret6 de modo 
magistral varias obras originales de compositores espafioles; y, como final de 
fiesta, se obsequid a los concurrentes con un espléndido refresco en los jardines 
de la Residencia, facilitando de este modo una agradable relacion social entre 
los intelectuales espaholes y los estudiantes del curso. 

Las excursiones a Segovia, La Granja, Toledo y El Escorial y las visitas a 
museos y monumentos en Madrid estuvieron a cargo de los conocidos expertos 
1). Elias Tormo, D. Ricardo de Orueta, D. José Maria Florit, D. José Ferran- 
diz, D. Pedro Miguel de Artifiano, D. Federico Ruiz Morcuende, y D. Felipe 
Morales de Setién. Ademas de las visitas anunciadas en el programa,! los 
estudiantes visitaron el estudio del famoso escultor Mariano Benlliure, el 
Instituto de Valencia de Don Juan y Museo de Artes Industriales, y el Museo 
Romantico recientemente organizado por el Marqués de la Vega Inclan. 

1 Véase, si se quiere, Hispania, Febrero, 1924. 

Veladas, conciertos y bailes se celebraron a menudo en obsequio de los 
visitantes. El Excelentisimo Ayuntamiento de Madrid invit6 a los estudiantes 
y profesores del curso a una solemne recepcidn oficial en las salas consistoriales. 
El alcalde al frente de la corporacién municipal did la bienvenida a los 
estudiantes en nombre de la Villa y Corte. Los representantes diplomaticos de 
los paises extranjeros y muchas figuras eminentes en la vida publica espafola 
habian sido invitados. La banda municipal bajo la direccién del ilustre 
maestro D. Ricardo Villa did un concierto de musica regional en honor de los 
estudiantes, interpretando aires caracteristicos de Andalucia, Castilla, Vasconia, 
Nayarra, Catalufia y Aragon. Los estudiantes recorrieron las diversas depen- 
dencias del ayuntamiento, y el acto finalizé con un espléndido vino de honor, 

Al final del curso, el Ayuntamiento de Madrid fué oficialmente recibido en 
la Residencia de Estudiantes, por el patronato de este establecimiento, los pro- 
fesores del curso y los alumnos extranjeros. Una orquesta selectisima dirigida 
por los famosos compositores Joaquin Turina y Conrado del Campo amenizé 
el acto, que se celebr6 en los bellos jardines de la Residencia. Los asistentes 
fueron obsequiados con un exquisito lunch y buenos vinos espafioles. 

El ultimo dia del curso, D. Rafael Benedito, Director de las Masas Corales 
de Madrid trajo a la Residencia un numeroso grupo de cantantes que presen- 
taron a los alumnos una seleccion de tipicas canciones del folklore de todas 
las regiones espanolas. 

La Comisaria Regia del Turismo y la Residencia de Estudiantes dis- 
tribuyeron entre los estudiantes albumes y guias artisticas. 

Una vez terminadas las tareas del curso, la mayoria de los estudiantes 
realizaron excursiones, individualmente o en grupos, por Andalucia y Catalujfia, 
donde fueron objeto de extraordinarias atenciones por parte de las autoridades 
y organismos oficiales, gracias a eficaces recomendaciones enviadas por el 


Gobierno, cuyos representantes se interesaron de modo mnty personal y generoso 
en el éxito del curso. 
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THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


THe ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SpanisH Witt Be 1n Denver, DECEMBER 22 anv 23, 1924. 


The exercises will begin with short welcoming addresses by representatives 
of the local chapter and by Mr. Jesse H. Newton, of the Denver Public Schools, 
with replies by the national officers. 
The following list of addresses is not complete, and is subject to change: 
“A Number of Things,” Mr. W. M. Barlow, New York City. 
“The Spanish National Drama,’ Professor A. M. Espinosa, 
Stanford University. 

“Modern Foreign Languages: Their Importance to American Citizens,” 
Professor J. D. Fitz-Gerald, University ef Illinois. 

“El Espafiol en las Escuelas Secundarias,”” Professor O. C. Gebert, 
University of Wyoming. 

“President’s Address,” Professor E. C. Hills, University of California. 

“La Verdad Sospechosa in the editions of 1630 and 1634,” Professor Arthur L. 
Owen, University of Kansas. 

“A Pathetic Fallacy,” Professor Edwin B. Place, University of Colorado. 

“Spanish American Literature,” Professor G. W. Umphrey, University of 
Washington. 

Round Table Talk, Mr. George W. H. Shield, Los Angeles, presiding. 


There will be a dinner on the evening of December 22, at which there will 
be talks by hosts and guests. Professor Espinosa will tell his famous “San 
Roque” story, and Professor Fitz-Gerald will give an account of “A Visit to 
the Birthplace of Juan Valera.” Professor J. M. Osma of the University of 
Kansas will speak, and Mr. W. H. Clifford will represent the local chapter. 


The headquarters of the Association will be at the Metropole Hotel. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


The Committee on Nominations submits the following list of nominees for 
the offices indicated according to the provisions of the constitution of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish: 

For President for 1925—William M. Barlow, Curtis High School, New 
York, New York. 

For Second Vice-President for 1925-26—Guy B. Colburn, Junior College, 
Fresno, California. 

For Third Vice-President for 1925—Caroline Sheldon, Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 

Members of Executive Council for 1925-26—John Van Horne, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; for 1925—Emma B. Pennock, George Washington 
High School, New York, New York. 


M. A. Luria, Cha‘rman. 


NOMINATIONS OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
HONORARY MEMBERS 


To Succeed James Fitzmaurice-Kelly of London 
Allison Peers, Gilmour Professor of Spanish at the University of Liver- 
pool; Director of the Spanish branch of Liverpool’s Summer Session at 
Santander, Spain; author, among other things, of Poems of Manuel de 
Cabanyes, Rivas and Romanticism in Spain, Skeleton Spanish Grammar, Pho- 
netic Spanish Reader; and contributor of scholarly articles (some of them 
written in Spanish) to our most important journals. 


To Succeed Ernest Mérimée of Toulouse 


Henri Mérimée, Professor of the Spanish language and literature at 
Toulouse; Director of the Institut Francais en Espagne; Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Spanish Royal Academy of the Language; Knight Commander, 
with plaque, of the Royal Order of Isabella the Catholic; Knight of the Royal 
Order of Alfonso XII; author, among other things, of El Prado de Valencia de 
Gaspar Mercader, Guillén de Castro: El ayo de su hijo, and L’Art dramatique a 
Valencia depuis les origines jusqu’au commencement du XVII siécle. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 


New York Cuapter. On Saturday morning, November 8th, in Room 309 
Mines, Columbia University, the New York Chapter held the second meeting of 
the year 1924-25. The president, Professor Haymaker, established a new rule 
for the organization this year, the calling of each meeting at the scheduled time. 
After the reading of the minutes the Chapter elected Dr. William H. Barlow of 
Curtis High School, Staten Island, to act as the representative delegate at the 
Annual Convention of the National Association at Denver on December 22nd 
and 23rd. 

In order to render the drive for new members more effective the president 
has planned a definite program for the year and copies of this were placed in the 
hands of those present and additional copies furnished for further distribution. 
The following dates have been arranged: 

December 13th.—‘*Velada.” Speaker, Dr. Alexander Goldenweiser, lecturer 
of the New School of Social Research; address, Race and Culture. Solos, 
Madame Margaret Taylor, operatic singer. Refreshments, dancing. Time, 
8:00 p. m. 

January 10th.—Annual dinner, Hotel Marseilles, 6:45 p.m. Report of dele- 
gate to Denver. Guest and speaker of the evening, Dr. John Garrett Underhill, 
translator of Benevente’s works. 

February preparation). 

March 14th—Spain Rally, to be held at Adelphi College, Brooklyn, with 
short talks by members who have recently visited Spain; music and song followed 
by a luncheon. Time, 10:15 a. m. 

April 11th—Address by Dr. Peter Goldsmith, who is spending this winter in 
South America. 

Plans for the May and June meetings are in preparation and excellent pro- 
grams are promised. The annual entertainment of the New York Chapter is to 
be held on March 28th and already plans are being made for the success of this 
meeting. 

Senor José Camprubi, editor of La Prensa, delivered a brief but inspiring 
talk on the contest that is being conducted under the auspices of The National 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and La Prensa, making an eloquent appeal to 
the members of the Chapter for the interest and the encouragement of participa- 
tion in this contest for themselves and for their pupils. He dwelt upon the fact 
that the contest was primarily for the purpose of bringing about better relations, 
both commercial and social, between the United States and the Spanish-speaking 
countries of the world. Following this address, Mr. L. A. Wilkens urged all 
present to take advantage of this wonderful opportunity offered to every teacher 
and student of Spanish, and expressed pleasure in the fact that while he had 
received many letters commending the undertaking, he had not received one note 
of adverse criticism. 

Following the business session, Dr. Juan Orts Gonzalez, the well-known 
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editor of La Nueva Democracia, gave a most enjoyable and instructive address 
in his delightful Spanish on the topic: La Mujer Espatiola en Tiempos Clasicos 
de Espatia. The meeting was enthusiastic and the members expressed them- 
selves as well pleased with the new rule of “a tiempo.” After the meeting ad- 
journed a social good time was enjoyed by all. 

Denver Cuapter. This chapter held a meeting on November 3rd at East 
High School. About thirty-five members and guests were present. It was 
deemed advisable to change the dates of the meeting of the National Association 
from January 2-3 to December 22-23. Notice of the change of date to be sent 
at once to all publications which would reach the members of the A. A. T. S. 
Plans for the reception and the entertainment of the visiting delegates were dis- 
cussed. 

After the business meeting, Mr. Cappell, a Spaniard and a professional con- 
cert singer, entertained those present with several Spanish and English selections. 
Another meeting will be held December Ist. 

Los ANGELES CHapter. The fall meeting of the Los Angeles Chapter of 
the A. A. T. S. was held in Rembrandt Hall, Pomona College, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, October 25, 1924. After a short business meeting at which Mr. George 
W. H. Shield was chosen to represent the local chapter at the Denver meeting 
of the National Association in January, Mr. Del Rio, one of the Spanish-speak- 
ing students of Pomona College, welcomed us most heartily and emphasized the 
importance of a mutual understanding between the United States and her sister 
republics on the south. Professor R. E. Schulz of the University of Southern 
California, delighted us with a most colorful, interesting and instructive lecture 
on La Semana Santa in Seville. This was accompanied by wonderful pictures 
that helped to bring to us a very vivid glimpse of the poetry and religious zeal 
of southern Spain. 

The Los Angeles Chapter of the A. A. T. S. is practically identical with the 
Spanish section of the Modern Language Association of Southern California, 
and a meeting of the French section as well as the meeting of the M. L. A. S. C. 
was held on the same day. R 
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GENERAL EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


The members and friends of El Instituto de las Espatias of New York City 
spent an enjoyable evening Monday, October 6th, at the McMillan Academic 
Theater. Professor William R. Shepherd presided and Sefior Enrique Des- 
champs delivered an introductory address before the showing of the films en- 
titled Spain Today. 

We have just received from El] Instituto de las Espafias a volume entitled 
-Hay Una Filosofia en el Quijote? from the pen of David Rubio, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. This scholarly discussion will be of value to those 
students of the great master of life who attempt to fathom the depths of Cer- 
vantes’ understanding and unravel his purpose, thus revealing perhaps his 
philosophy. 

Our honorary member of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, 
Don Rafael Altamira, has just received from the University of Bordeaux the 
degree of Doctor honoris causa. The ceremony took place the 24th day of last 
May when Senor Altamira received the degree in the great amphitheatre of the 
French University. The dean of the College of Letters and Professor of Span- 
ish, Senor Georges Cirot, also a member of our association, delivered a speech 
in which he told of the life and the accomplishments of Sefior Altamira. Fol- 
lowing this Sefor Altamira delivered a lecture in French on Literature as a 
Source of History. The rector, Sehor Dumas, conferred the degree. A repre- 
sentative of the A. A. T. S., Dr. Homero Seris, was present at this ceremony. 

The following members of the A. A. T. S. have been named as the com- 
mittee for Region V in the coming essay contest for which prizes aggregating 
$3,500 have been offered by La Prensa of New York City. The A. A. T. S. is 
acting with the editor, José Camprubi, in this contest which is creating a great 
deal of interest in Spanish-teaching circles of both high schools and colleges. 
The committee for Region V consists of : 

Professor G. W. Umphrey, Chairman, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington; Professor Guy B. Colburn, Teachers College, Fresno, California; 
Mr. C. Scott Williams, Hollywood High School, Hollywood, California; Miss 
Lois Hoffman, Stadium High School, Tacoma, Washington; Mrs. P. M. Bogan, 
Tucson High School, Tucson, Arizona. 

Miss Frances Arnold, of the Spanish department of the University of 
Maine, has retruned to her classes after a year’s leave of absence which was 
spent for the most part in Spain. Mr. Sherman W. Brown, who had charge of 
her classes during Miss Arnold's absence, is now teaching at the University of 
Virginia. 

At the State Teachers’ Association held in Bangor, Maine, October 30-31, 
Mr. Eduardo Gomez-Duran of the Spanish department of the University of 
Maine, read a paper in Spanish before the Spanish section of the Modern Lan- 
guage division on Oral Work in Spanish. 

The Tucson High School has started the publication of a Spanish paper, 
El Sahuaro, and would be very glad to exchange with such other publications in 
high schools or colleges. 


Puese M. BoGan 


Tucson Hicu ScHoo. 
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REVIEWS 


Broadway Translations: Celestina or The Tragi-Comedy of Calisto and 
Melibea. Translated from the Spanish by James Mabbe, anno 1631. Edited 
with Introduction on the Picaresque Novel, and Appendices, by H. Warner 
Allen. London: George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. [1923]. Pp. xci, 345. 

It has been said that if there were no Don Quixote, the dramatic novel 
Celestina would deserve the foremost place in Spanish literature. There can 
be no doubt of the greatness of this work, and a fitting tribute to its enduring 
worth is the present reprint of the English version by James Mabbe among 
Broadway Translations. The question arises whether its reissue should have 
been freighted with the long unrevised preface by H. Warner Allen, already 
printed in 1908, and laden with much discussion that has no connection with 
the Celestina. 

The Spanish work in this peculiar English garb gives the reader double 
enjoyment: that to be derived from the reading of the maturest product of 
the early literary Renascence in Spain, of the finest document of Spanish 
humanism in dramatic dialogue, and the pleasure of meeting an original trans- 
lation skillfully creating its material anew and worthy of being incorporated 
into English literature as a child of English genius. 

The plot is the smallest part of the book. The story of the tragic love of 
Calisto and Melibea is almost overshadowed by the large canvas of the whole, 
which depicts the life of the underworld, together with episodes of passion 
and crime; it is embellished by an amazing wealth of philosophical discussion, 
an analysis of life and its motives, of many of the mysteries locked in human 
character, forever destined to be a mixture of good and evil. If the Spanish 
original had been lost after Mabbe made his translation, the value of his 
version would presumably be much increased. Its charms would not then be 
subjected to those comparisons with the Spanish text which are now inevitable. 
The conclusions are occasionally as much to the advantage of the translator 
as of the creator, and they are often as amusing as they are profitable. They 
are amusing because they reveal Mabbe’s likes and dislikes, his religious and 
national prejudices and, now and then, his misunderstanding of the Spanish; 
they are profitable because no matter how intimate one’s acquaintance with the 
original may be, new light is shed by Mabbe on the interpretation of the work. 
His mental gymnastics in dealing with the most difficult material in Spanish 
may here and there challenge the pedant, but the skill, the enduring freshness, 
and the resourcefulness of his style must disarm him. Occasionally omissions 
seem a matter of caprice and are generally unessential. On the whole, it may 
be said that Mabbe amplifies his original, and the directness and simplicity of 
the Spanish are now and then swelled into an array of synonymous phrases. 
Notably classical references and material from ancient culture and mythology 
are to be found in greater abundance in his version. This is intelligible. 
Nearly one hundred and fifty years had elapsed between the composition of 
the Celestina and the weaving of her English garb; and although the work 
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has been called the richest fruit of the Spanish Renascence and of humanism, 
although its first models in style were classic rather than Spanish, its thought 
flows continually from a mixture of ancient and Christian philosophy. Mabbe, 
for his part, gives prominence to a pseudo-classic varnish at the expense of the 
Christian; and having had behind him all the complexities of the Elizabethan 
age, he could and did build largely on the language of the drama, as well as 
on the figurative prose narrative known in England at that time. 

Perhaps the worst defect of Mabbe is the way in which he misses the atmos- 
phere of Spain, of her institutions and religion, by his intentional avoidance 
and mistranslation of everything that relates to saints, convents, monks, nuns, 
and the like. This aversion to Roman Catholicism, attributable, we must 
assume, to a conscientious objection greater than his art, has consequently 
made of a few pages a kind of irrelevant nonsense. Thus, in the presence of 
Melibea, Calisto asks what man has ever found himself thus glorified in this 
world. ‘Nay, the heavenly saints could take no greater delight in the celestial 
Vision than did he in looking on Melibea.’ Mabbe perverts this completely by 
asking, “What inhabitant here below ever saw a more glorious creature than 
I behold? Certainly, if sublunary bodies can give a celestial reflection or 
resemblance, I contemplate and find it in thy divine beauty: had it perpetuity, 
what happiness beyond it?” 

Nothing remotely similar to the prose of this book is written today, and 
in the midst of the enjoyment of so many choice pages we nevertheless ask 
how many modern readers would warm to this style. How many of the 
phrases are too fine or too archaic for our common day? Take, for example, 
“T will forbear, till his angry fit be overpassed, and that his hat be come again 
to his colour,” or, “Thinkest thou, sweetheart, that distance of place can 
divorce my inward and embowelled affection from thee?” or, “O how sweet is it 
to the sorrowful, to unsheathe their griefs! What ease do broken sighs bring 
with them! O what a diminishing and refreshing to tearful complaints is the 
unfolding of a man’s woes and bitter passions! As many as ever writ of com- 
fort and consolation, do all of them jump in this.” Other briefer phrases that 
correspond to little or nothing in the original could be taken straight from the 
Elizabethan drama, as for instance, “Nay is’t e’en so? — Away, get thee gone! 
— Go to; you are a wag. — Sirs, what’s a clock? It struck now ten. — Anon, 
anon, sir, etc.” Not a few are unintelligible without a note. 

As regards the very lengthy introduction with its retinue of outlines and 
appendices, the whole material leaves the impression of an indigesta moles, the 
greater part of which throws no light on the Celestina. The title of this am- 
bitious preamble is called “The Picaresque Novel, an Essay in Comparative 
Literature.” The author begins by telling us that the title Picaresque Novel 
“will include those works that played an important part in the rise of realism 
in prose fiction, though they are sometimes neither picaresque nor novels in 
the strict sense of the words, such, for instance, as the Celestina.” Having 
thus admitted all books really outside of the pale of the rogue story, it is a 
simple matter to include disquisitions on the romances of chivalry, the pastoral 
novel and what-not. Excursions into French and English fiction follow. In 
France every writer seems to have contributed to the picaresque novel begin- 
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ning with the fableaux and Francois Villon, and so on down the line, including 
all material that betrays any esprit gaulois, The same generous spirit char- 
acterizes the story of English fiction. Inasmuch as the large bibliography of 
the edition of 1908 has been reintroduced, it ought to have been brought up to 
date. References to Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s Histoire de la Littérature 
Espagnole, 1904, are valueless in view of the fact that various thoroughly 
revised editions in Spanish have since appeared. The accompanying apparatus 
is only such as a specialist could use and it is occasionally confusing and 
inaccurate. The author was,content to use the sources at hand and he has 
drawn freely on the conclusions of Martin Hume, a superficial historian, and 
on some of Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s material set down as long ago as 1894 and 
1898; most of this has been revised or repudiated by Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
himself. In conclusion, it seems fair to say that a brief introduction on the 
Celestina and Mabbe would have been more practical in order to lighten the 
burden of the reader and to make this Broadway Translation more readable, 
especially on Broadway. 
RvupoLpH SCHEVILL 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Anthology of the Modernista Movement in Spanish America. Compiled and 

edited by Alfred Coester. Ginn & Co., 1924. 

Although several of our recent textbooks have entered the Spanish- 
American field, they are, for the most part, elementary in character, and there- 
fore of little value for the serious study of literature. Very little of the best 
literature has been published in this country, so that university courses in the 
life and literature of Spanish America have had to depend to a large extent 
upon collateral reading in our libraries. Intensive study of the best writers 
has been handicapped by the difficulty of obtaining the necessary books from 
abroad and by the lack of editions suitable for classroom use. This is 
especially true of the more recent Spanish-American poetry. A sincere wel- 
come will, therefore, be given to the Anthology of the Modernista Movement 
by Professor Coester of Stanford University. No one is better fitted to sup- 
ply the textbook needed for the study of the modernista poets than the author 
of the well-known Literary History of Spanish America. 

The book is divided into three parts: Introduction, Anthology, Biographies 
and notes. In the introduction is explained the meaning of the movement, its 
origins and development, with due emphasis upon its significance in regard to 
Spanish poetry generally. Too brief to be of very great assistance to the 
uninitiated, these general comments are followed by a more adequate treatment 
of Spanish versification. The three methods of producing rhythm in poetry, 
the quantitative, the accentual and the syllabic, are discussed. The technique 
of Spanish verse is carefully analyzed and the innovations of the modernistas 
are clearly presented. A useful bibliography occupies the last nine of the. 
thirty-seven pages of introduction. 

Coming to the Anthology, we find that the central part, about one-third of 
the whole text, is devoted to Rubén Dario, the acknowledged leader of the 
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movement, and the greatest Spanish poet of recent times. Preceding the poetry 
and prose of Dario are several poems by the precursors, Diaz Mirén and 
Gutiérrez Najera of Mexico, Julian del Casal of Cuba and Asuncién Silva of 
Colombia. Of the seven poets from whom the selections in the third part 
of the text are taken, the two most notable are José Santos Chocano, the 
Peruvian poet, who has assumed leadership in the return from cosmopolitanism 
to racial and national inspiration, and Amado Nervo, the most inspired and 
the best loved of recent Mexican poets. Six prose selections are included in 
the Anthology, for the good reason that prose as well as poetry has been 
affected by the movement. 

The attempt is not made to have all the Spanish-American countries repre- 
sented. An Anthology in the true sense of the word, the book contains only 
the best. The editor’s sureness of taste and wide acquaintance with Spanish- 
American literature are apparent in the hundred and seventy-one selections 
that fill the two hundred and thirty pages of text. 

The most valuable part of Dr. Coester’s editorial work, aside from the 
scrupulous care and sureness of taste with which the selections were made, 
is to be found in the biographies and notes. Only those who have attempted 
to get definite information about recent Spanish-American poets will appreciate 
the labor and patience that accumulated the many details that make up the 
succinct biographies and notes contained in the last eighty-four pages. 

Dr. Coester’s Anthology will serve as textbook mainly for university 
classes made up of mature students of literature. High school teachers of 
Spanish who wish to.go personally beyond the comparatively simple literature 
suitable to the immature minds of their students will welcome this collection 
of the best poetry of contemporary Spanish-American writers. The Anthology 
will do much toward a vindication of the claims that some of us have advanced 
for the more serious study of the literattrre produced by Spanish America. 


G. W. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
I. SCHOOL TEXTS 


Short Spanish Review Grammar and Composition Book 

by Arthur R. Seymour, Associate in Romance Languages, and Professor 

David H. Carnahan, both of the University of Illinois. 
XII + 184 pp. The book is divided into 15 exercises, each of which contains a 
number of grammar rules with illustrations, two or three irregular verbs, a 
few idioms, a piece of Spanish prose, a “cuestionario” based upon the prose, 
and finally a drill, in the form of many short sentences. The prose passages are 
letters relating the experiences of a trip to Spain. At the beginning of the 
book is a page of useful classroom expressions. There are three appendices: 
A (3 pp.) Accentuation and syllabification. B (8 pp.) Regular and radical- 
changing verbs, and verbs with orthographic changes. C (3 pp.) Reference 
list of irregular verbs. The two vocabularies (30 pp.) are arranged in 
synoptic form—the Spanish-English on the upper part of the page and the 
English-Spanish on the lower part. The general index covers eight pages. 
There are many footnotes containing explanations and _ cross-references. 
Illustrations consist of a map of Spain and fifteen pictures of Spanish scenes. 


1923. D.C. Heath & Co. $1.28. 


A Spanish Reference Grammar 
by Lawrence A. Wilkins, Director of Modern Languages in the New York 
High Schools. 
V +202 pp. This is a revision and enlargement of Wilkins’ “Compendio de 
Gramatica Espafola.’”’ The material, consisting of rules and examples, is 
presented in logical order. The first 18 pages are devoted to pronunciation, 
syllabification and accentuation. Then comes a discussion of each of the parts 
of speech in the usual order, the verb receiving the most extended treatment. 
There is an “Apéndice de Verbos” containing regular and irregular forms, an 
orthographic table, showing how certain English consonantal sounds like th 
and k& are translated into Spanish spelling, a list of numerals, expressions of 
time, weights and measures, and monetary systems of Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries. At the end of the book is a general index of eight pages. Throughout 
the book there are many cross-references. 
1923. Henry Holt & Co. $1.12. 


The Elements of Spanish 
by Professor J. Warshaw, of the University of Nebraska, and R. H. 
Bonilla, Officer of Civil Administration, Spain, formerly of the University 
of Michigan. 
LIV + 435 pp. In the introduction Spanish pronunciation is treated both in 
the conventional manner as well as with the assistance of phonetic symbols. 
There are 105 lessons. Every fifth lesson is a review. Each one of the other 
lessons contains a small number of rules and paradigms, a short vocabulary, a 
reading exercise and several grammar exercises of various kinds based upon the 
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same. The early lessons contain observation exercises consisting of questions, 
in English, intended to draw attention to grammatical principles. After the 
lessons there are four pages of poems for memorizing. There is a grammati- 
cal index (41 pp.) containing supplementary rules for reference and for 
additional work in grammar. Sixteen pages of varied selections for reading 
follow. The next 20 pages contain songs with piano accompaniment. There 
are the usual two vocabularies (45 pp.) and an index (7 pp.). The work is 
embellished by 45 pictures and 2 maps. 

1924. Scott, Foresman & Co. $1.60. 


Elementary Spanish 

by Professor William S. Hendrix, of Ohio State University. 
XVII + 190 pp. There is an introduction (5 pp.) dealing with pronunciation, 
accentuation, and syllabification. The main part of the book consists of 50 
lessons, each of which begins with a prose passage. The reading matter, which 
concerns Spain, its geography, history and culture, forms the basis of linguistic 
exercises of various kinds —a “cuestionario,” sentences with blank spaces to 
fill in, suggestions for free composition, etc. The final division of each lesson 
is a group of grammar questions, in English, to stimulate the pupils to formulate 
their own rules by induction. Appendix A (11 pp.) deals with regular and 
some of the most common irregular verbs. Appendix B (9 pp.) contains 
grammatical forms and rules. There is a Spanish-English vocabulary of 38 
pages. Several outline maps and 16 pictures illustrate the text. 
1923. R. G. Adams & Co. $1.48. 


Elementary Spanish Grammar 

by Professors Arthur Hamilton and John Van Horne, both of the Uni- 

versity of Illinois. 
X + 326 pp. There are 60 lessons. The first two deal with pronunciation, 
which is also an important part of the next five. Every fifth lesson is a 
review. Each lesson contains a limited amount of grammar rules and forms, 
a set of sentences in Spanish as well as sentences in English for drill on the 
rules of the lesson, a prose passage with questions, both in Spanish, a sug- 
gestion for free composition, and finally a set of sentences for translation into 
Spanish. The appendix contains explanations of grammatical terms used in 
the book (7 pp.), and verbs, regular and irregular (37 pp.). There are two 
vocabularies (41 pp.). The book is illustrated with about a dozen drawings. 
1924. The Century Company. $1.50. 


Series Lessons for Beginners in Spanish 
by Professors Edgar E. Brandon and Daniel da Cruz, both of. Miami 
University. 
221 pp. Revised Edition. The series lessons are short Spanish conversational 
exercises in the manner of the Gouin method, based upon subjects of every- 
day experience. After each conversation is a supplementary exercise in the 
form of a suggestion for a drill upon the text. Finally there is a section called 
“Gramatica,” in which the main points of the grammar are stressed and 
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paradigms are given. The lessons occupy usually one page, the reverse side 
being left blank. The sheets may be easily removed for purposes of study, 
since they are combined into a pad. 

1923. The Series Publishing Company. In two parts. Each 75 cents. 


The Key to the Spanish Language 
by Dr. Luis Lara Pardo. 


115 pp. This is a simplified treatise upon the verb with a short explanation of 
the use of subject and object pronouns. The uses of the various modes and 
tenses are illustrated by sentences. An attempt has been made to simplify the 
traditional grammatical nomenclature. The various kinds of irregularities, 
which are found in verbs, are commented upon. There is a list of irregular 
verbs (40 pp.) and an index (5 pp.). 

1923. Criterion Publishing Syndicate, Inc. 


A Course in Spanish Composition 

by Professor Frederick W. Whitman, of Williams College, and Francisco 

Aguilar, of Yale University. 
VIII + 253 pp. The text is divided into three parts. Part I (70 pp.) consists 
of 13 lessons, each containing a “Repaso gramatical,” which suggests a num- 
ber of grammatical points for review, an original Spanish prose passage, a 
composition exercise, based upon the Spanish passage, and a set of short 
sentences for drill upon the points suggested in the “Repaso.” In Part II 
(60 pp.) there are Spanish selections drawn from the works of notable Spanish 
and Spanish-American writers, with composition exercises based upon the 
same. Part III consists of passages in English from the works of British and 
American authors, to be translated into Spanish. Footnotes are found through- 
out the book. There are two vocabularies (101 pp.), 4 maps and 24 pictures. 
1924. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.48. 


Elementary Spanish Composition 

by Professor Charles D. Cool, of the University of Wisconsin. 
VIIL+ 111 pp. There are 18 lessons. Each lesson begins with a Spanish 
text dealing with American university life. Next comes a grammar section 
with rules, explanations and grammatical forms. There are two composition 
exercises based upon the Spanish text, the first of which emphasizes some 
grammatical point. The second is more general. Next comes a list of idioms 
in Spanish, followed by a drill exercise (English to Spanish). Finally there 
is a set of Spanish questions based upon the text. The exercises are provided 
with footnotes. There are two vocabularies (21 pp.). 
1923. Ginn & Co. 68 cents. 


Spanish Composition Through Reading 
by Professor John R. Elder, of the University of Otago, Dunedin, 
New Zealand. 


147 pp. Part I (21 pp.) consists of 17 passages drawn from the works of modern 
Spanish authors. Part II (16 pp.) contains 17 English exercises to be trans- 
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lated into Spanish, and based upon the corresponding passages in Part I. 
Part III (48 pp.) consists of extracts from the works of standard English 
authors to be translated into Spanish. There are abundant footnotes through- 
out and two vocabularies (53 pp.). 

1923. Oxford University Press. $1.20. 


Spanish Conversation and Composition 
by Pasquale Seneca, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

IV + 188 pp. The main part of the book (115 pp.) consists of 30 exercises, 
each of which contains a dialogue in Spanish between two young men, a set 
of questions in Spanish, and a composition exercise based upon the dialogue. 
There are footnotes to assist the student. The subjects of the dialogues are 
drawn from daily life. There is an appendix (16 pp.) containing Spanish 
and English idioms with equivalents, with references to the exercises wherein 
they may be found. There are the usual two vocabularies (56 pp.). 

1923. American Book Company. $1.00. 


Un Viaje por Espafia 
by Professors Charles C. Ayer and Edwin B. Place, of the University of 
Colorado. 
122 pp. The purpose of the book is to teach composition. There are 20 
lessons. Each lesson has a Spanish prose section in the form of a dialogue, 
mostly about the art and music of Spain. Next comes a short oral drill upon 
some difficulty of Spanish grammar, followed by a set of questions in Spanish. 
Finally there is a composition exercise. All the exercises are based upon the 
prose passage. Footnotes elucidate the difficulties. There are two vocabularies 
(42 pp.). 
1924. Alfred A. Knopf. $1.00. 


Correspondencia Practica 
by Medora Loomis Ray and Ruth A. Bahret, both of the Washington 
Irving High School, New York. 
181 pp. The main part of the book is divided into 52 lessons. The lessons 
are composed of the following elements: a letter in Spanish; a short grammar 
section; a set of sentences for drill on idioms; a letter in English, to be trans- 
lated into Spanish; directions for writing an original letter in Spanish. After 
the letters there are three pages of short commercial composition exercises 
and nine pages of dialogues in Spanish on business topics. Then come two 
pages of abbreviations and the usual vocabularies (55 pp.). The book also 


contains maps of Spain and South America and about a half-dozen drawings. 
1923. Ginn & Co. $1.00. 


Un Viaje a Sud América 
by C. F. McHale, Director of Instruction in the Centro Internacional de 
Ensefianza, Madrid. 


X + 284 pp. (231 text, 53 vocab.). There is an address, “Al Profesorado de 
Espafiol” (2 pp.), in which the author expresses his belief in the importance 
of the use of the Spanish language in teaching Spanish. The text is divided 
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into three parts: Part I (12 chapters): Preparation for the trip. Part II (20 
chapters): In South America. Part III (15 chapters): Information about 
South America (commercial, geographical and historical). Each chapter, in 
addition to the text, contains a set of questions, in Spanish, and suggestions, 
also in Spanish, for free composition. There is a Spanish-English vocabulary. 
The illustrations consist of two maps and many pictures. 

1924. D.C. Heath & Co. $1.32. 


Historia de Espafia 

by Professor M. Romera-Navarro, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
XI + 302 pp. Professor Merriman of Harvard University has contributed an 
introduction in English (2 pp.). There is also an address to the reader, in 
Spanish, by the author (3 pp.). The history is divided into 31 chapters. At 
the end of each are a summary of the principle points of the chapter and a 
group of questions, both in Spanish. The explanatory and grammatical notes 
at the end of the book are in English (12 pp.). There is a Spanish-English 
vocabulary (76 pp.), followed by a table of numerals (2 pp.). Illustrations in 
the form of drawings, reproductions and maps are very numerous. 
1923. D.C. Heath & Co. $1.40. 


Antologia de Cuentos Espanioles 
Edited by Professor John M. Hill, of Indiana University, and Professor 
Erasmo Buceta, of the University of California. 
XVI + 257 pp. In an introduction, in Spanish, Professor Federico de Onis, 
general editor of the “Series of Contemporary Spanish Texts,” outlines the 
development of the short story in Spain. Ten contemporary authors are rep- 
resented in the text. A short biography, in Spanish, and a portrait of each 
author has been provided. Exercises based on each story, consisting of a 
“cuestionario,” a list of idioms and a composition exercise, have been placed 
near the end of the book. Next come the explanatory notes. in English (20 
pp.). There is a Spanish-English vocabulary (97 pp.). 
1923. D.C. Heath & Co. $1.12. 


Antologia de Cuentos Americanos 
Edited by Lawrence A. Wilkins, Director of Modern Languages in the 
| High Schools of New York City. 
XXIII + 287 pp. This is also one of the “Series of Contemporary Spanish 
Texts.” Professor de Onis’ introduction is entitled: “El Cuento en América” 
(12 pp.) ; there is a bibliography of the “Cuento Americano” (3 pp.) ; and 21 
authors from 10 different Spanish-American republics are represented in the 
collection. Immediately following the Spanish text is the following material. 


based upon each of the selections: notes and idioms, various types of gram- 
matical drill and a composition exercise. The vocabulary (Spanish-English) 
covers 101 pages. Eight pictures illustrate the text. 

1924. D.C. Heath & Co. $1.04. 
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Fortuna 

por Enrique Pérez Escrich, y 
La Golondrinita, el Gato y el Mono 

por Juan de las Vinas. 

Edited by Ruth A. Bahret, of the Washington Irving High School, 

New York. 
153 pp. There is a brief sketch of the life of Enrique Pérez Escrich (1 p.). 
Based upon designated pages of the text are 11 groups of exercises: questions, 
idioms to be memorized, varied grammatical drills and translation from Eng- 
lish to Spanish (37 pp.). There are two vocabularies (59 pp.) and about a 
dozen pictures illustrating the text. 
1924. American Book Company. 92 cents. 


Las Confesiones de un Pequefio Fildsofo 

por Azorin. 

Edited by Professor Louis Imbert, of Columbia University. 
XV +170 pp. This book is also one of the Contemporary Spanish Texts. The 
text is drawn from three works by the same author: “Las Confesiones,” “Los 
Pueblos,” and “Antonio Azorin.” Professor de Onis furnishes a biographical 
introduction about Azorin (8 pp.). A bibliographical note covers one page. 
Nine pages of notes elucidate the linguistic difficulties. Twenty-five pages of 
Spanish questions, drills and composition exercises furnish practical material 
to assist the teacher. There is a Spanish-English vocabulary (52 pp.). The 
frontispiece is a reproduction of the author. Six pictures illustrate the text. 


1923. D. C. Heath & Co. 88 cents. 


En Flandes se ha puesto el Sol 

por Eduardo Marquina. 

Edited by Ernest H. Hespelt, of Elmira College, and Primitivo R. Sanjurjo, 

of the University of Washington. 
XVII + 271 pp. This is the latest of the Contemporary Spanish Texts re- 
ceived to date. It is a drama in four acts in verse. Professor de Onis 
furnishes the usual biographical introduction, in Spanish. Next comes a 
bibliographical note of two pages. After the text of the play (182 pp.) there 
are exercises based on each act, consisting of a “cuestionario” and four or 
five “temas.” In addition there is a page of general questions, in Spanish. 
Five pages of historical matter, in English, introduce the student to the back- 
ground of the play. There are twelve pages of textual notes and five pages of 
information about versification. The Spanish-English vocabulary covers fifty- 
two pages. The illustrations consist of the following reproductions: a photo- 
graph of the author, “The Flemish Tavern,” by Teniers, and “The Surrender 
of Breda,” by Velazquez. 
1924. D. C. Heath & Co. $1.12. 
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La Independencia 

por Manuel Breton de los Herreros. 

Edited by Professor James Geddes in collaboration with Miss Grace Merrill, 

Dr. Bertha Merrill, and Mr. Joseph Palamountain, all of Boston University. 
XVII + 231 pp. This work is a comedy in four acts and in prose. The entire 
edition,—including introductory matter, footnotes, exercises and definitions in 
the vocabulary,—is in Spanish. Preceding the text are ten pages of biographi- 
cal information, interspersed with half a dozen “cuestionarios.” Based upon 
each act, after the text, is a group of direct-method exercises consisting of 
questions, grammar drills and suggestions for the formation of Spanish 
sentences. The vocabulary occupies 105 pages. 
1924. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.00. 

MicHaet S. 

ScHOOoL or COM MFRCE 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Standard Spanish Series 


Composicién Oral y Escrita 
By Pror. Moreno-Lacatte, Dean of Middle- 
bury College Spanish School. 
A book of exercises for oral and written Spanish. 
150 pages 434 x 7—green cloth 


Libros y Autores Clasicos 


By Cesar Barya of the Department of Spanish in Smith 
College. 


Aims to give the student of Spanish Literature a clear 
idea of the literary tendencies and development in each 
period and to-awaken in him a lively interest in the sub- 
ject by means of an impartial criticism of the writers and 
works studied. 


570 pages 434 x 7—green cloth 


Cancionero Espanol (Coleccién de Canciones) 
By Maria Diez pe ONateE of the Madrid Conservatory 
of Music; instructor of Spanish in Vassar College. 


Fifty Spanish songs, classified, with introduction, notes 
and bibliography, in Spanish. 


88 pages 6 x 9—green cloth 


If cash accompanies your order, we pay postage. Money refunded for 
books not wanted if returned postpaid in good condition. 


Send orders to 


The Vermont Printing Company 


BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
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After the first few weeks— 


LECTURAS 
ELEMENTALES 


Con Ejercicios 


By Max Luria 
Head of the Department of Spanish, De Witt Clinton 
High School, New York City, Lecturer in Spanish 
Extension Teaching, Hunter College, New York City 


In the Macmillan Spanish Series 


After the first few weeks of study of a new language, 
when a small vocabulary has been acquired, students 
begin to want something to read different from the 
usual drill work on “the weather,” “the price of bread,” 
and other monotonous subjects. Here is an element- 
ary Spanish reader with simple fresh material that 
supplements the parallel work in grammar and syntax. 
Each study is immediately followed by a playlet with 
the same theme. The organization is based on the 
technique of the socialized recitation and the princi- 
ples of supervised study. 


Price $1.20 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Pails: 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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The Gregg Modern Language Series 


Commercial French 
La Correspondance Elémentaire, by d’Arlon and 
Spanish Readers 
Las Tres Americas (Galeno Natural Method, Book 


Cuba y los Cubanos, by Mapes and de Velasco........ 1.00 
Gonzalez, Smith y Compania, by Mercado and 


Spanish Composition 


Negocios con la América Espaiiola, by Harrison...... 88 


Commercial Spanish 


Manual de Correspondencia Comercial, 


Taquigrafia Gregg. An adaptation of Gregg Short- 
hand to the Spanish language, by Gregg.................... 1.50 
Ejercicios Progresivos, by Gregg...................... 50 
Conversational Spanish 
Galeno Natural Method, Book I, by Galeno.............. 1.80 
Galeno Natural Method, Book II, by Galeno............ 2.00 
Las Tres Americas (Galeno Natural Method, Book 


Language Charts 


Galeno Natural Method Charts. For use with any 
language ........ 12.00 


Send for samples and descriptive circulars 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
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FOR SPANISH CLASSES 


TEMAS ESPANOLES 
By J. P. WickersHAmM CRAWFORD 


Professor of Romance Languages in the 
University of Pennsylvania 


Furnishes material in Spanish composition and conversa- 
tion. Similar in subject to the same author’s Spanish Com- 
position, for which it may provide an alternative. 


A SPANISH REFERENCE GRAMMAR 


By LAwReENCE A. WILKINS 


Director of Modern Languages 
in the High Schools of New York City 


May be used to advantage with the above or other composi- 
tion texts. A handy, concise treatment of all the Spanish 
grammar likely to be needed by the student. Cross-indexed, 
uncluttered by exercises. 


BEGINNERS’ SPANISH READER 


By Lawrence A. WILKINS 


Provides carefully graded reading material and, with the 
help of Locuciones, Cuestionarios, and Ejercicios, becomes an 
aid to conversation and composition. May be used prior to or 
with a “First Book.” 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


19 West 44th Street, 6 Park Street, 2451 Prairie Avenue 
New York Boston Chicago 


149 New Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco 
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“Superior textbooks that have well planned recording give maximum 
of efficiency.” 


SPANISH PHONOGRAPHIC RECORDS 
by 
Sr. Emilio Agramonte, Columbia University 
to accompany 
HILLS AND FORDS “FIRST SPANISH COURSE” 
HILLS AND FORDS “SPANISH GRAMMAR” 
D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers 


A record for every lesson, giving pronunciation of paradigms, 
idiomatic expressions, vocabularies and reading sections, exactly 
following the text material. Can be used on any phonograph. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS A SET, ALBUM INCLUDED 


“Oral Assistants” that stimulate class interest, serve as tutors 
for backward pupils and instructors for supervised study. Approved 
and used in many leading colleges and high schools. 


Spanish Department 
STUDENT EDUCATIONAL RECORDS, INC. 
Lakewood, N._ J. 


Records may be heard at any Heath office 


AMERICAN-SPANISH SERIES 


NORTE Y SUR W. E. Knight 


A reader on Pan America.for First-year College and Second- 
year High School. 


CUENTOS MEJICANOS J. H. Cornyn 


Mexican stories by Mexican authors for Second-year college. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Richmond, Virginia 


Teachers of Spanish Wanted 


We maintain a separate department for teachers of Spanish, and 
place such teachers in the best schools in all parts of the country. Not 
an ordinary agency. Membership is restricted to college graduates. 
Half of the state universities have selected our candidates. If you 
want a teacher or a better position, write for full information. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
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BACK NUMBERS OF HISPANIA 


Have you any you will donate to the cause? 
To fill orders for whole volumes,.we need copies of 


February 1920 Especially !! 
March 1920 March 1921 


Mail to the Secretary, American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish, Stanford University, California. 


SPANISH 


ITS VALUE AND PLACE IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
cA Symposium of Authoritative Opinion 
Issued by the Committee on Information of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish. 


The price of the booklet is 40 cents a single copy; FOUR COPIES 
for $1.00. Orders should be sent to Alfred Coester, Stanford University, 
California. 


Do You Wish to Stimulate Your Students to 
Greater Effort? 


AWARD A MEDAL 


Of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish 


The medals are of bronze about the size of a half dollar. They 
have the seal of the Association on one side and the three caravels of 
Columbus on the other. 


The price is $1.00. 


Apply to the Regional Director nearest you. 


M. A. Luria, DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City. 
W. H. Hendrix, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Miss Grace Dalton, High School, Kansas City, Missouri. 
C. Scott Williams, 1412 Poinsettia Place, Hollywood, Calif. 


$3,500.00 in 90 Prizes 
for Teachers and Students of Spanish 


LA PRENSA of New York with the codperation of THE AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH will con- 
duct the plan of distribution. 


If you are teaching or studying Spanish WRITE US about the activi- 
ties in your school and at the same time FIND OUT what others are 
doing. 

Keep in touch with us 

while the contest is on. 


We have arranged to publish in our “Notas Escolares” news concern- 
ing each of the 5 different groups of contestants as follows: 


Mon. & Th. Group I—Students in secondary schools (public and 
private). 
Tues. & Fr. Group II—Students in Colleges. 


Wed. & Fr. Group III, IV, V—Students in Colleges and Universi- 
ties seeking an A.M. degree in Romance 
Languages. Candidates for the degree of 
Ph.D. in Romance Languages and Teach- 
ers of Spanish in Secondary Schools. 


If you are interested in receiving all of our announcements please 
send us 


—your name and address 
—name and address of your school 


—offices which you hold in educational or- 
ganizations in your school 


—number of pupils in the various grades of 
Spanish in your school. 


No obligation whatsoever on your part is involved. 


Address your communications to 


Editor de “El Eco de las Aulas” 


LA PRENSA 


245 Canal Street New York, N. Y. 
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SENECA’S SPANISH 
CONVERSATION AND 
COMPOSITION 


By PasQuate SENECA, Instructor in Romanic Languages 
University of Pennsylvania 


176 PAGES PRICE, $1.00 


‘i Arm of this book is to teach the pupil idiomatic Spanish, 
the language that is in everyday use in Spain and Spanish- 
America. Some knowledge of Spanish grammar is presumed. 


The dialogues, which occur at the beginning of each lesson, consist of 
lively conversation between two young men who are Spanish students 
studying in the United States. These dialogues cover a wide range of 
subjects relating to practical, everyday life and deal with them in an in- 
teresting, informal manner. The conversation is easy and animated. Each 
dialogue has an atmosphere all its own. The idiomatic expressions have 
been introduced so naturally and combined so well with the subject matter 
that they are more readily retained in the student's memory. 


The questionnaires are composed of numerous questions in Spanish 
based on the subject matter of the preceding dialogue and are intended to 
give the student facility in expressing his own thoughts in Spanish. 


The English portion of the lesson for translation into Spanish also 
covers the same topics and offers work in connected discourse. Some of 
this English material is in the form of letters relating to Spanish customs 
and conditions and is both interesting and informative. 


The volume includes Spanish-English and English-Spanish vocabularies, 
explanatory footnotes and a brief appendix. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


CONTENTS 


Tue RuytHMIc-SENSE Group AS A UNIT IN MODERN 

LANGUAGE TEACHING................------:-e0-e0000+- Colley F. Sparkman 345 
Huco Wast, ARGENTINE NOVELIST................ E. Herman Hespelt 360 
SoBRE UN CASO DE AMORES DE LA NOVELA “VARIA ForTUNA 

DEL SOLDADO PinpARO”’ DE D. GONZALO DE CESPEDES Y 


MENESES............. José M. Osma 368 
Luis Cartos Lopez Llorente Arroyo 377 
GUADALAJARA... Anna Krause 387 


NAMES OF THE F RENCH AND ES....E. C. Hills 392 
A. Jorda 396 
Un Soneto SEMIJERGLIFICO DEL S1GLO XVIL.....E. H. Templin 398 
Ext DEcIMOTERCERO CuRSO DE VERANO PARA EXTRANJEROS 


DEL CENTRO DE Estupios HistOr1cos DE MAprID.................. 400 
THe E1gHtH ANNUAL MEETING................ 407 
REPORTS OF COM MITTEES.... 
Notes AND NEWS..... M. Bogan 409 

Tue Locat CHAPTERS.... 
GENERAL EpucaTionaL NEws . 410 


REVIEWS: 
BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS: CELESTINA OR THE TRAGI-COMEDY OF 
CALIsto AND MELIBEA. (MABBE TRANSLATION oF 1631, ED. 


WARNER ALLEN) ...Rudolph Schevill 412 
ANTHOLOGY OF THE MODERNISTA IN Seinen 
AMERICA (COESTER ) .....George W. Umphrey 414 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : 
I. Texts S. Donlan 416 


Hispania, a journal devoted to the interests of Teachers of Spanish, is published by 
Tue AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH in the months of February, March, 
May, October, November, and December, at Stanford University, California. All teachers 
of Spanish and all those interested in the teaching of Spanish are eligible to membership 
in the Association. Subscription to Hispania, including membership in the Association, 
is $2.00 yearly for the United States, $2.40 for foreign countries; single copies, 50 cents. 

Applications for membership should be addressed to Alfred Coester, the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association, Stanford University, Cal., U. S. A. Information about 
changes of address and complaints about the receipt of Hispania should be also addressed 
to the Secretary-Treasurer. Communications relative to advertising in Hispania and all 
advertising matter should be addressed to Patrick H. Gallagher, The Advertising Manager, 
DeWitt Clinton H. S., New York, N. Y., U. S. A 

Communications to the editors and manuscripts for publication should be addressed to 
the Editor of Hispantra, Stanford University, Cal., U. S. A. 


Hispania hopes to make its bibliographical section of real service to ‘teachers of 
Spanish. To that end publishers are invited to send in copies of all books that may be of 
interest to teachers of Spanish. 

Scholarly works and those of a purely literary or historical nature, for book-notice or 
review should be sent to John D. Fitz-Gerald of Illinois, Urbana, <9 — | * 

Grammars, composition books, readers, and other textbooks for book-notice or —~ 
should be sent to Michael S. Donlan, High School of Commerce, Boston, Mass., U. S. 

Bibliographical synopses of the contents of leading with Tiseas journals will also bE 
regularly. Editors of journals desiring to exchange with repeats should communicate 
with Arthur L. Owen, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., 
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[Supplement to Hispania, Volume VII, Number 6] 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 
BALLOT FOR OFFICERS 


Mr. M. A. Luria, Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, has submitted to 
the members of the Association, by printing in the December number of Hispanta the 
following nominations of officers for the calendar year of 1924. Any member may sub- 
stitute on his or her ballot any desired name for any given post. Vote by placing a cross 
in the square to the right of the name of the nominee or his substitute. Mail this ballot to 
Mr. L. Arnotp Warp, 1605 Pennsylvania Avenue, Denver, Colorado. 


PRESIDENT 


WILLIAM M. BARLOW, New York City 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT (two-year term) 


GUY B. COLBURN, Fresno, California 


THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT (one-year term) 


CAROLINE SHELDON, Grinnell, Iowa 


MEMBER OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL (one-year 


term) 


EMMA B. PENNOCK, New York City 


MEMBER OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL (two-year term) 


JOHN VAN HORNE, Urbana, Illinois. 


Come to the meeting! 
December 22 and 23, Hotel Metropole, Denver, Colorado. 


REMINDER 


Dues tor 1925 are payable before the election. Make checks payable to the 


Association, or Alfred Coester, and mail to Stanford University, California. 
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THE HISPANIC SERIES 


UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP OF 


JOHN D. FITZ-GERALD 


FOR TEACHERS 
WILkIns, Spanish in the High Schools 


GRAMMARS AND READERS 


Elementos de Espajfiol 

BusHEE, Fundamentals of Spanish Grammar 

Espinosa, Advanced Composition and Conversation 

BercE-SoLer AND HATHEWAY, Elementary Spanish-Ameri- 
can Reader 

Espinosa, Elementary Spanish Reader 

Espinosa, First Spanish Reader 

Pittaro, Spanish Sight Translations 

WILkins, Elementary Spanish Prose Book 

WiLkins, Unit Passages for Translation 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS 


AarcOn, El] Capitan Veneno (Burnet) 
CarriONn AND Aza, Zaragiieta (Todd) 
TRUEBA, Short Stories (Van Horne) 


ADVANCED CLASSICS 


BreTONn DE LOS Herreros, Marcela (Hendrix) 

LaGUARDIA AND LacuarpiA, Argentina: Legend and His- 
tory 

MarTiNEz DE LA Rosa, La Conjuracién de Venecia (Owen 
and Lister) 


Tamayo y Baus, Un Drama Nuevo ( Fitz-Gerald and Hill) 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Two Helpful Devices 


Heath’s French Verb Drill Blanks 
€at'S Spanish Verb Drill Blanks 


. Correcting language lessons is, at best, a time-consuming 
task. It becomes an irksome task when it presupposes 
tedious explanations to the student and results in illegible 
replies, written.in a haphazard way, without method or 
uniformity. 


2. This is particularly true of classroom tests assigned for 
the study of the regular and irregular verbs. 


3. Heath’s French Verb Drill Blanks and Heath’s Spanish 
Verb Drill Blanks have been designed to obviate all such 
difficulties besides making possible a quick, thorough and 
logical fixation of grammatical and syntactical forms. 


4. They present the verb according to a plan that draws upon 
the student’s actual experience—the tenses and modes ap- 
pear in the order in which they are usually taught in 
grammars. 


. They preserve the useful principle of “derivation” while 
making a clear-cut separation of the subjunctive from the 
indicative. 
. They assist the visual memory by listing all tenses of a 
given formative group in the same vertical column. 


7. They are varied enough to render the students independ- 
ent of mechanical repetition, affording them occasion for 


combining the verb with other parts of speech, singly and 
in brief model sentences. 


Each pad is composed of 12 Sets of 4 Blanks (48 sheets). 
Price, 60 cents 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 3 


Boston New YorK Cuicaco ATLANTA LONDON 


ath’s Z Series 
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